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The  above  photographs  are  reprinted  in  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  founder  of  The  Outlook. 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  initial  publication.  At  the  top  Mr.  Campbell  is  seen  in  a  photograph  taken 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Evergreen  in  1919  with  a  blinded  veteran  (center)  and  (^een  Eliza¬ 


beth  of  the  Belgians.  In  the  lower  picture  Mr.  Campbell  (second  from  the  right)  is  shown  during  hb  days 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  as  a  pilot  for  blind  bicyclers.  His  many  activides  are  well  re¬ 
membered  by  blind  people  for  whose  capabilides  and  freedom  he  had  deep  respect,  setdng  a  high  standard 
for  workers  in  the  held.  See  “Editorial”,  page  109. 
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PERSONALITY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
GUIDE  DOG  RELATION 

HECTOR  CHEVIGNY 


I  SHOULD  MAKE  VERY  CLEAR,  at  the  OUtSCt  of 

this  paper,  that  the  views  it  expresses  are  my 
own;  or,  rather,  that  this  is  not  an  attempted 
summary  of  official  views  at  guide-dog  train¬ 
ing  centers.  This  is  not  to  say  also  that  my 
views  are  necessarily  at  variance  with  prevail¬ 
ing  theories.  In  preparation  for  a  work  in  book 
form  on  the  general  subject  of  training  as  a 
student  I  naturally  conducted  an  investigation 
which  included  many  conversations  with  offi- 
ciak  and  instructors  at  the  schools,  and  on  the 
whole  I  have  had  few  contradictions  from  that 
quarter.  I  have,  however,  received  contra¬ 
dictions  from  another  quarter  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  book,  namely  from  cases  who 
had  had  failures  in  their  own  attempts  at 
establishing  a  relationship  with  the  dog.  Be¬ 
cause  of  some  special  aspects  presented  by 
these  cases,  six  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  closely,  I  feel  a  further  contribution 

Hector  Chevigny,  who  is  without  sight,  is  the  author 
of  My  Eyet  Have  a  Cold  Note,  Lost  Empire  and  Lord  of 
dUi{a  (Commonwealth  Award,  1943). 


may  help  illumine  this  little-understood  phase 
of  work  among  the  blind. 

Fortunately  for  the  survival  of  the  guide 
dog  movement,  the  number  of  out  and  out 
failures  has  actually  been  very  small.  Those 
who,  because  of  insurmountable  personality 
difficulties,  might  be  said  to  present  a  poor 
prognosis  for  success  almost  literally  screen 
themselves  out  by  the  entirely  voluntary  and 
somewhat  laborious  act  required  to  initiate  the 
experiment.  As  human  beings  we  are  so  built 
that  we  remember  failures  more  readily  than 
we  do  successes;  in  the  case  of  the  emotion- 
packed  entity  of  the  dog  and  his  blind  master 
we  think  of  the  failures  far  more  quickly  than 
we  think  of  the  hundreds  of  blind  men  and 
women  who,  successfully  and  safely,  walk  the 
streets  of  the  nation  at  peace  with  themselves. 
The  question  of  the  failures  would  Ivgely  be 
an  academic  one  were  it  not  for  their  influence 
on  the  hundreds  more  of  blind  people  who, 
because  of  the  memorable  nature  of  the  fail¬ 
ures,  are  no  doubt  often  deterred  from  trying 
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the  experiment  of  getting  a  dog.  To  them — 
Judging  at  least  by  the  very  considerable  com¬ 
ment  I  have  received — the  possibility  of 
failure  is  enough  to  cause  them  permanently 
to  postpone  the  experiment. 

Most  social  workers  feel  helpless  at  giving 
advice  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
only  the  instructor  in  the  guide  dog  relation¬ 
ship  can  give  an  adequate  estimate  of  a  man’s 
potential  for  success.  It  is  true  enough  that 
few  except  trained  instructors  can  estimate  the 
physical  part  of  the  potential — combining 
factors  such  as  age,  degree  of  orientation, 
weight,  carriage  habits,  speed  in  walking  and 
so  on — but  any  trained  observer  of  personality 
components  may  make  an  accurate  guess  as 
to  the  rest. 

Without  exception,  every  case  of  both  fail¬ 
ure  and  of  merely  indifferent  success  I  have  en¬ 
countered  puts  the  blame  on  the  dog  or  the 
school  and  its  practices — officials  of  the  school 
failed  sufficiently  to  consider  the  personal 
problem  of  the  student,  the  dog’s  training  was 
faulty,  the  dog  himself  was  of  the  wrong  tem¬ 
perament,  he  had  bad  habits  (barking,  snap¬ 
ping)  that  could  not  be  broken  and  so  on 
through  the  familiar  list  of  reasons.  The 
schools,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  the  dog 
himself  is  seldom  at  fault,  that  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  dog  he  cannot  be. 

One  famous  trainer  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
flatly  that  he  has  never  encountered  a  case  in 
which  the  dog,  and  not  the  master,  was  at 
fault.  In  principle  I  would  subscribe  to  this 
view  but  in  practice  it  cannot  always  work  out. 
It  cannot  so  long  as  we  have  the  human 
element  of  the  school,  comprising  such  im¬ 
ponderable  factors  as  the  choice  of  the  dog  by 
the  school  for  the  student,  school  life  itself 
with  its  chances  for  friction  and  the  undeni¬ 
able  fact  that  dogs  do  have  varying  temper¬ 
aments.  The  plain  truth  is  that  there  are  cases 
which  have  been  unsuccessful  with  one  dog 
and  successful  with  another. 

In  my  own  case,  to  come  down  to  personal 
experience  for  a  moment,  a  dog  whose  barking 


could  be  easily  controlled  was  indispensable 
to  me.  Among  the  places  of  business  to  which 
I  often  have  to  go  are  broadcasting  studios. 
Those  are  not  places  where  unexpected  bark¬ 
ing  is  welcomed.  Had  I  been  given  a  dog  with 
which  I  might  have  had  difficulty  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  are  many  occasions  when  I  would 
have  had  to  leave  him  behind,  in  fear  that  he 
could  not  be  trusted,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
would  have  been  many  irritations  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  together  with  a  feeling  of  failure  and 
frustrations  and  perhaps  a  disinclination  to  try 
getting  another  dog.  But  I  made  my  needs 
known  to  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  which  was  the 
school  I  attended,  and  was  given  a  dog  with 
which  I  have  never  had  the  kind  of  trouble  I 
am  describing. 

The  fact  that  he  seldom  barked  when  I  got 
him  was,  of  course,  the  school’s  doing,  but  the 
fact  that  he  still  doesn’t  is  mine.  It  is  the  result 
of  continuing  to  apply  the  methtxls  of  disci¬ 
pline  taught  me  at  the  school.  Failure  to  keep 
on  applying  those  methods  in  an  aspect  of  the 
relationship  so  important  in  my  case  could 
only  have  been  traced  to  personality  defects 
within  me. 

A  brief  clarification  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
attitude  of  the  dog  toward  the  master  may 
make  clear  why  the  personality  of  the  master, 
and  not  that  of  the  dog,  is  the  final  determi-  ' 
nant  in  success  or  failure  with  the  dog.  Wc  must 
abandon  all  tendency  to  impute  human  mo¬ 
tives,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  them,  to  the 
dog.  They  are  something  very  different.  It  is 
idle  to  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  man  and  his 
dog  both  “adjusting”  to  the  relation.  The  dog, 
speaking  strictly  psychologically,  does  all  the 
adjusting.  He  does  not  try  to  come  merely 
halfway  with  a  master,  but  all  the  way.  The 
master  has  to  adjust  only  to  physical  circum¬ 
stances.  What  the  dog  will  adjust  to,  however, 
is  not  always  what  the  master  believes  he 
wants. 

A  postman  passes  a  lady  holding  a  small  dog 
on  a  leash.  The  dog  snaps  and  barks  at  the  post¬ 
man.  The  lady  pulls  and  tugs  at  the  leash. 
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saying,  “Now  stop  that.  How  many  times 
have  I  told  you  not  to  bark  at  people?” 

The  dog,  though,  keeps  on  and,  what’s 
more,  will  do  it  again  on  the  next  occasion. 

The  lady  is  one  of  those  people  who  admit 
they  “just  can’t  seem  to  do  a  thing  with  dogs.” 
She  may  profess  to  envy  those  who  seem  to 
have  some  sort  of  uncanny  ability  with  them. 
But  if  we  analyze  the  difference  between  her 
words  and  her  tone  we  have  the  answer  as  to 
why  she  has  a  belligerent  pet.  Her  words  are 
for  the  postman;  she  herself  would  admit  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  the  dog  to  understand  Eng¬ 
lish.  Her  words  express  to  the  postman  her 
apparent  dislike  of  her  pet’s  behavior.  The 
tone,  however,  carries  complete  approval,  and 
her  tone  is  all  the  dog  understands. 

Her  tone  conveys  to  the  dog  what  she  con¬ 
veys  to  friends  when  perhaps  she  says,  “He’s 
the  most  courageous  little  thing.  He  isn’t 
afraid  to  bark  even  at  the  postman.”  In  short, 
this  little  dog  gives  expression  to  a  concealed 
aggressiveness  in  the  personality  of  the  lady 
herself.  The  lady,  however,  would  be  shocked 
and  indignant  to  have  you  tell  her  this  truth. 

In  the  case  of  great  belligerency  in  dogs 
possessed  by  their  masters  from  puppy  hood, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  nearly  every  case  their 
hostility  is  an  expression  of  the  very  real  desire 
that  they  be  that  way.  The  disposition  to  look 
upon  belligerency  in  a  pet  as  a  sign  of  peculiar 
affection  is  very  general.  Some  masters  will 
pay  heavy  fines  and  be  otherwise  inconven¬ 
ienced  by  the  damage  done  by  their  pets  but 
will  condone  the  dog’s  behavior  because  of 
their  belief  that  the  action  sprang  from  love  of 
a  unique  and  irreplaceable  kind.  The  chances 
are,  the  same  dog  who  gave  this  kind  of  trouble 
would,  in  the  possession  of  a  master  to  whom 
belligerence  toward  others  is  not  a  sign  of  af¬ 
fection,  have  been  a  quite  different  kind  of 
dog.  Similarly  with  the  lady  and  the  small  dog 
on  the  leash;  some  other  mistress  who  would 
not  regard  barking  at  postmen  as  in  some  way 
admirable  would  soon  enough  cause  the  dog 
to  change  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 


We  therefore  understand  now  the  way  in 
which  the  dog  seeks  to  please  the  master. 
Wherever  the  master-dog  relationship  has  been 
established,  whenever  the  dog  has  been  brought 
to  that  state  in  which  he  recognizes  some  hu¬ 
man  being  as  possessing  him,  the  dog’s  instinc¬ 
tual  drive  is  to  reflect  what  he  apprehends  as 
that  master’s  real  wishes.  When  the  master’s 
personality  lacks  integration  between  spoken 
word  and  real  motive,  the  dog  must  of  course 
adapt  himself  to  the  only  facet  he  can  grasp. 
Too  often  the  dog  will  adapt  to  the  concealed 
aspects  of  personality  and  so  we  have  animals 
which  appear  anything  but  socially  adjusted. 

Investigating  the  roots  of  this  instinctual 
drive  in  the  dog  would  be  an  interesting  in¬ 
quiry  but  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
However,  one  need  only  witness  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  Malemute  team  in  harness  to  believe 
that  all  this  is  so.  Offhand  no  breed  of  animal 
would  seem  less  likely  to  submit  to  the  ideas 
of  man  regarding  labor.  Most  Malemutes  have 
a  heavy  admixture  of  wolf  blexxi  and  are 
seldom  more  than  a  generation  or  two  removed 
from  the  forest.  Out  of  harness  they  are  savage 
and  intractable  in  the  extreme.  They  sleep  in 
the  open  snow  and  subsist  for  days  on  a  diet  of 
dried  fish.  However,  in  harness  they  present  a 
very  different  aspect.  They  seem  suddenly 
happy,  tractable,  cooperative.  They  give  the 
impression  of  actually  wanting  to  pull  that 
heavy  sledge.  That  it  is  all  voluntary  choice  on 
their  part  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  all 
could  desert  any  night  they  pleased.  Indeed,  at 
breeding  time  they  often  do  desert,  tempo¬ 
rarily.  Similarly,  the  sheep  dog  does  duty  he 
could  abandon  any  time  he  chooses.  But  both 
these  types  of  animals  have  found  human  be¬ 
ings  who  know  how  to  indicate  clearly  what 
they  want,  and  it  is  the  curious  but  true 
psychology  of  the  matter  that  the  dogs  are 
happy  to  be  doing  it.  Assuredly  we  cannot  put 
our  usual  human  motivations  to  work  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  it. 

A  New  York  social  agency  worker  who  over 
a  period  of  years  has  observed  at  close  range 
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the  performances  of  several  man-dog  teams 
told  me,  “I  have  never  seen  a  single  one  which 
was  not  a  direct  expression  of  the  personality 
of  the  master  or  mistress.  If  a  master  was  timid, 
the  dog  also  eventually  seemed  timid.  If  he  was 
bold,  so  seemed  the  dog.  In  no  case  did  I  ever 
see  the  dog  initiate  the  break  in  this  circle  of 
interdependence.” 

On  such  data  as  this,  despite  its  brief  presen¬ 
tation,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  a  dog, 
properly  chosen  and  properly  trained,  can  be 
“at  basic  fault”  in  any  given  relation.  His  in¬ 
stinct  is  to  do  what  the  master  wants,  and  his 
training  has  shown  him  the  method  by  which 
he  is  expected  to  conform.  Failure,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  can  therefore  only  come  about 
through  personality  defects  in  the  master. 

In  four  of  the  cases  which  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine,  the  cause  of  failure  can 
only  be  diagnosed  as  an  insistence  by  the 
masters  that  the  dogs  initiate  all  actions.  These 
four  expected  the  dogs  not  only  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  safety  but  expected  them  also 
to  do  their  thinking  as  to  where  they  wanted 
to  go.  These  four  masters  complained  that 
their  dogs  did  not  perform  for  them  in  the  way 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  a  guide-dog 
should.  In  the  words  of  two  of  them, “The 
dogs  just  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  direction” 
and  kept  leading  them  wrongly. 

Every  trainer,  and  every  successful  dog  user, 
could  instantly  make  the  right  diagnosis  on 
only  this  much  data.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
extent  to  which  one  of  these  cases  put  all 
dependence  on  his  dog  is  indicated  by  his 
statement  to  me  that  “the  dog  couldn’t  even 
find  me  a  seat  on  subways.”  In  New  York  this  is 
a  difficult  feat  even  for  some  very  well-oriented 
people. 

The  dogs,  in  two  of  these  four  cases,  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  school  after  a  period  of  months. 
The  third  dog  died,  unfortunately  for  him, 
before  this  could  be  done.  The  fourth  is  still 
with  the  master,  but  their  performance  to¬ 
gether  is  so  poor  as  almost  to  justify  the  term 
failure.  All  discipline  has  been  forgotten  and. 


although  the  two  manage  to  get  where  they 
are  going,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  bumping  into 
most  of  the  pedestrians  on  the  way  and  sniffing 
at  most  of  the  lampposts.  Every  experienced 
dog  user  of  course  knows  how  quickly  and 
easily  a  couple  of  disciplinary  corrections  would 
straighten  out  this  dog’s  behavior.  And  the 
dog  would  be,  let  me  add,  considerably  happier 
for  knowing  what  he’s  supposed  to  be  domg. 
The  man,  however,  says,  “I  just  can’t  bring 
myself  to  be  mean  to  him,” 

One  of  these  four  was  so  deficient  in  sense 
of  orientation  that,  in  truth,  he  had  little 
choice  but  to  leave  it  all  up  to  the  dog.  I 
hesitate  to  call  his  a  purely  personality  problem 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  his  hearing  is  not  very 
deficient — something  he  does  not  seem 
willing  to  investigate.  It  is  possible  that  the 
emotional  factor  may  be  present,  for  exter¬ 
nally  he  seems  to  have  a  definite  desire  for 
complete  emotional  dependence.  Admittedly, 
until  his  brief  experience  with  the  dog,  he 
had  never  been  on  the  street  without  a  human 
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guide  since  losing  his  sight.  We  hear  about 
cases  like  these  more  often  than  we  see  them 
because  of  the  caution  of  the  schools  about 
accepting  candidates  who  are  so  deficient  in 
orientation.  Parenthetically,  in  this  respect, 
the  schools  have  a  difficult  public  relations 
problem.  Too  often  well-meaning  individuals 
and  organizations  conclude  that  the  locomo¬ 
tion  problems  of  some  blind  individual  of  this 
calibre  would  be  solved  if  only  he  had  a  dog, 
and  pressure  is  brought  on  the  schools  to  let 
him  in,  often  with  offers  to  pay  the  fees,  and 
on  the  blind  individual  himself  to  get  the  dog. 
Left  to  their  own  devices  blind  people  of  this 
type  might  have  a  somewhat  more  trust¬ 
worthy  hunch  about  their  chances.  It  is  always 
a  difficult  matter  for  the  schools  to  explain. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  individual  will  surprise 
everyone  by  changing  his  personality  after  he 
gets  the  dog.  In  this  the  social  worker  who 
understands  the  real  difficulty  can  be  of  im¬ 
mense  help  to  the  schools.  The  principle  to  be 
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'  remembered  is  this:  the  dog  cannot  solve  a  to  stimulation  under  ordinary  categories. 


I  blind  man’s  personality  problems;  he  can 
solve  only  his  practical,  mechanical  ones. 

I  But  what  of  those  failures  on  the  part  of 
individuals  who  seem  to  give  every  promise 
of  success?  Particularly  conspicuous  are  those 
I  cases  of  undeniably  superior  mental  attain- 
,  ments  who  after  having  been  given  adequately 
I  trained  animals  and  themselves  conforming  to 
all  the  rules,  nevertheless  underwent  failure. 

I  Two  of  the  six  I  have  mentioned  were  con- 

■  spicuous  in  their  failure  because  they  were 
'  l»th  men  of  unusual  intellectual  attainments. 

:  It  was  strongly  felt  that  both  men  had  every 

reason  to  succeed  and,  because  in  neither  case 
was  there  a  renewed  attempt  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  getting  a  dog,  it  is  widely  assumed 
i  that  in  their  cases  the  principle  of  the  dog  itself 
was  found  to  be  wanting. 

I  1  speak  generally,  and  not  specifically  about 
these  two  cases,  when  I  say  that,  in  estimating 
the  causes  of  failure  in  the  guide-dog  relation¬ 
ship,  as  in  any  other,  we  must  not  make  the 
I  common  mistake  of  confusing  intellectual  and 
j  emotional  faculties.  The  development  of  in- 
I  tellect  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  emotion 
!  has  kept  pace  with  its  growth.  The  converse 
is,  of  course,  also  true,  for  the  psychological 
path  is  seldom  a  one-way  street.  If  this  were 
not  so  the  best  guarantee  of  a  successful  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  a  college  degree.  It  is  common¬ 
place  knowledge  that  in  marriage  intellectual 
j  calibre  has  little  to  do  with  success  or  failure 
and  that  it  is  the  degree  of  emotional  maturity 
brought  to  bear  by  both  parties  on  the  relation 
which  determines  the  outcome.  There  is  a 
-  kind  of  neurotic  character  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered  in  our  society  in  which  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  actually  takes  place  at,  in  a  sense, 
the  expense  of  the  emotions.  Emotional  im- 

■  maturity,  or  rather  fear  of  allowing  the  emo- 
1  dons  to  mature,  is  compensated  for  by  stressing 

instead  the  development  of  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment.  In  short,  there  is  a  substitute  of  thought 
!  for  feeling.  In  extreme  cases  the  individual’s 
feelings  may  be  quite  isolated,  inaccessible 


These  individuals  are  notoriously  “hard  to 
get  to’’  with  any  display  of  affection.  They  not 
only  give  little,  but  will  permit  themselves  to 
receive  little.  To  such  people  the  guide-dog 
relation  presents  the  same  problem  as  a  human 
relation,  with  the  added  factor  that  the  dog 
cannot  reach  him  on  the  intellectual  level. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  say  flatly 
that  our  fifth  case  was  of  a  character  on  this 
order,  but  it  is  certain  he  could  not  seem  to 
look  on  his  dog  as  a  living  creature,  with  the 
failings  of  a  thing  which  lives.  He  insisted  on 
regarding  him  as  a  machine,  as  unvarying  and 
perfect  in  all  his  parts  as  a  typewriter  or  radio. 
Obviously  the  dog  cannot  be  looked  on  in  this 
light  and,  indeed,  he  refuses  to  be  so  regarded. 
His  efficiency  is  the  product  of  care,  consider¬ 
ation,  discipline,  feeding  and  affection.  He  is 
a  good  guide  for  about  the  same  set  of  reasons 
that  make  a  good  child. 

He  cannot  be  left  alone  for  days  at  a  time 
until  wanted  and  then  be  expected  to  function 
mechanically  and  perfectly. 

In  plain,  blunt  language,  our  fifth  case  did 
not  care  about  his  dog, and  the  dog’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  therefore  so  wretched  as  to  constitute 
failure  of  the  relationship. 

Our  sixth  case  should,  in  my  opinion,  do  so 
simple  a  thing  as  swallow  his  pride  and  try 
training  once  more.  He  failed  before  the  school 
session  was  finished  and  left  without  any  of 
the  several  animals  the  school  tried  with  him. 
This  man  was  a  scholar  in  a  very  abstruse 
branch  of  science.  But  he  had  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  being  taught  physical  skills. 
Every  physical  education  instructor,  from 
football  coaches  on  up  (or  down,  if  you  prefer 
it  that  way)  knows  that  it  isn’t  always  the 
intellectuals  among  his  students  who  most 
quickly  grasp  the  explanation  of  how  to  do  a 
physical  act.  Indeed,  asa  rule,  the  high  I.Q.  boys 
make  the  best  use  of  their  new  physical  skills 
after  they’ve  learned  them,  but  in  the  learning 
process  the  more  median  intelligences  seem 
the  faster.  It  is  said  that  the  born  intellectual 
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tries  to  rationalize  instruction  instead  of  grasp- 
ing  it  intuitively  and  this  impedes  speed  of 
learning  a  physical  skill.  Our  sixth  case  was 
always  the  last  in  the  ratings  in  his  class  at  the 
guide  dog  school.  When  he  attended  college 
he  had  always  been  among  the  top  men.  This 
chagrined  him  deeply.  Instead  of  asking 
questions  about  points  which  puzzled  him,  he 
tried  to  conceal  his  slowness;  consequently,  he 
made  little  progress  during  the  training  period. 
He  is  now  convinced,  or  says  he  is,  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  that  he 
gets  along  fine  without  a  dog. 

It  is  my  personal  observation  that  neither 
slowness  nor  sf>eed  at  learning  while  at  the 
school  arc  necessarily  prognoses  either  of  future 
success  or  failure.  Among  my  own  classmates 
at  the  school  I  attended,  the  “class  dope”  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful  with  his  dog. 
This  is  not  scientific  evidence,  of  course,  but 
on  more  certain  ground  there  is  the  well 
known  fact  that  physical  skills  are  most  easily 
taught  the  middle  medians  of  intelligence 
quotients;  the  difficult  students  lie  among  the 
highs  and  lows. 

There  is  a  very  important  phase  to  the 
problem  of  personality  in  the  guide  dog  re¬ 
lation  which  we  cannot  ignore  unless  we  wish 
to  continue  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  vital 
issues  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  in  hushed 
tones.  We  cannot  dismiss  as  an  element  in 
reported  failures  the  possibility  that  there  may 
have  been  no  real  wish  for  success. 

The  presence  of  the  dog  makes  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  decisive  change  in  the  picture 
presented  to  the  public  by  a  blind  person. 
Unlike  the  blind  man  who  is  alone,  he  is  no 
longer  the  focal  point  in  the  picture.  It  has 
shifted  to  the  dog.  The  public  never  gives  the 
master  credit  for  a  successful  relationship. 
Unvaryingly  it  gives  the  dog  all  the  credit. 
The  blind  individual  is  no  longer  quite  the 
remarkable  person  he  was  before — at  least,  in 
the  public  eye.  Too,  the  essential  pathos  which, 
alone,  the  blind  person  presents  has  been  miti¬ 
gated.  To  those  to  whom  this  peculiar  regard 
has  become  an  emotional  necessity,  the  dog 


can  become  an  enemy  in  the  deepest  sense. 

On  the  conscious  level,  of  course,  this  con¬ 
flict  would  never  appear.  But,  as  must  be 
apparent  in  view  of  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
factors  operative,  success  has  a  poor  prognosis. 

As  I  listen  to  some  of  the  obvious  rationales 
given  by  many  of  the  blind  for  never  applying 
for  dogs  I  sometimes  wonder  how  responsibk 
this  feeling  might  be  for  the  curiously  small 
number  of  blind  people  who  have  actually  ap¬ 
plied  for  training. 

In  summary,  the  determinant  in  the  guide 
dog  relationship  is  not  intellectual  but 
emotional  maturity.  We  must  be  cautious 
about  judging  reported  failures  and  their 
causes  that  we  do  not  confuse  the  one  faculty 
for  the  other.  When,  of  course,  we  have  a 
character  in  which  intellectual  maturity  is 
coupled  with  emotional  maturity  we  have  the 
most  developed  type  of  personality  and  the 
one  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  guide  dog 
relationship  as  in  any  other  in  which  person¬ 
ality  is  involved.  To  be  thoroughly  understood, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  the  dog  cannot  supply  the 
lack  in  a  personality  from  which  the  desire 
for  real  independence  is  missing.  Against  this 
lack  the  dog  is  not  only  helpless,  he  may  even 
emphasize  the  lack  by  dramatizing  the  de¬ 
ficiency. 

I  had  a  debate,  not  long  ago,  with  a  blind 
friend  who  is  a  very  successful  business  man. 
He  has  no  dog,  never  applied  for  one  and  gets 
about  with  the  aid  of  secretaries  and  half  the 
population  of  New  York  City.  He  asked  me 
how  much  care  and  attention  the  dog  actually 
takes  during  a  day’s  period.  He  wanted,  he 
said,  to  estimate  if  the  trouble  caused  by  a  dog 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  time  the  dog  could 
save  him  in  getting  about.  I  was  stumped  for 
an  answer,  fearing  the  only  accurate  one  I 
could  give  would  cause  him  triumphantly  to 
claim  he  had  won  the  argument.  I  didn’t  think 
of  the  answer  I  wanted  until  some  time  later, 
which  is  just  as  well  for  I  would  have  asked, 
“When  you  were  thinking  of  getting  married, 
did  you  try  to  estimate  whether  a  wife  would 
be  more  or  less  trouble  than  she’s  worth.?” 
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Out  of  the  tragedy  that  was  World  War  II, 
came  a  group  of  young  men  who  represent 
a  surprisingly  accurate  cross-section  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth.  Their  backgrounds,  intelligence 
and  personalities  represent  every  level  in  the 
country.  Over  a  period  of  about  three  years, 
approximately  twelve  hundred  of  these  men 
sustained  a  substantial  loss  of  vision  placing 
them  within  the  industrial  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Their  ages  range  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
and  in  1942  every  one  of  them  had  enough 
vision  to  pass  rigid  Army  eye  examinations. 

Through  careful  observation  of  this  test 
group  created  by  the  war,  badly  needed  infor¬ 
mation  on  methods  of  adjustment  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  can  be  collected.  The  difficulty  of 
studying  so  large  a  group  of  civilian  blind 
people  is  obvious.  There  has  been  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  a  standardized  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  l&rge  number  of  civilian  blind 
because  they  have  been  served  locally  by 
hundreds  of  different  organizations.  Conse¬ 
quently  no  information  seems  to  be  available 
on  the  effect  of  such  things  as  independent 
foot  travel  or  financial  security  on  the  speed 
of  adjustment.  There  are  no  figures  to  show 
how  many  more  successful  adjustments  are 
made  by  the  hopelessly  blind,  than  by  those 
who  have  hope  of  returning  vision. 

Before  a  method  of  treating  a  disease  is 
adopted,  the  results  of  different  treatments 
are  compared.  Before  the  best  methods  can  be 
discovered  for  aiding  the  individual  to  adjust 

Lloyd  Greenwood,  formerly  Lt.  Greenwood  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Forces,  is  editor  of  the  B.  V.  A.  Bulletin, 
official  news  sheet  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 


himself  to  blindness,  the  effects  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  will  have  to  be  carefully  collated 
and  studied.  There  need  be  no  reason  why 
many  important  questions  cannot  be  rtnswered. 

There  are  numerous  programs  or  procedures 
which  the  blind  individual  can  utilize  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  his  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  but  many  of  these  could  undoubtedly  be 
improved  greatly  if  data  were  recorded  and 
studied,  data  concerning  not  only  the  successes 
but  also  the  failures  of  these  methods.  If  such 
information  were  compiled  and  compared  the 
factors  which  make  for  the  quickest,  most 
lasting  adjustment  would  be  evident. 

Enough  information  is  available  to  indicate 
that  in  most  cases  an  individual  is  able  to  adapt 
himself  more  quickly  and  effectively  if  he  has 
some  sort  of  guidance  from  a  person  or  insti¬ 
tution  acquainted  with  some  of  the  common 
obstacles  which  the  blind  inevitably  encoun¬ 
ter.  If  the  newly  blinded  person  has  been 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  solutions  discov¬ 
ered  by  other  blind  people,  he  will  not  think 
his  problems  unique,  and  will  experience  less 
discouragement.  Guidance,  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  social  worker  or  a  training  pro¬ 
gram,  should  be  based  on  certain  irrefutable 
facts. 

First:  All  adjustment  and  all  rehabilitation 
take  place  inside  the  blinded  individual  and 
they  are  proportional  to  his  degree  of  adapt¬ 
ability  and  not  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the 
social  worker  or  instructor. 

Second:  Training  or  guidance  are  services 
or  aid  to  be  rendered  to  the  blind  individual 
and  not  methods  by  which  the  blind  are  mechan¬ 
ically  adjusted. 
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Third :  Human  beings  learn  and  retain  very 
little  which  they  do  not  wish  to  learn. 

Fourth:  The  blinded  person  must  realize 
that  he  has  accomplished  each  phase  of  his 
adjustment  through  his  own  efforts.  He  must 
not  feel  that  he  owes  his  adjustment  to  any¬ 
thing  but  his  own  ability  to  overcome  his 
handicap. 

Next,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  blind  living  and  a  proper  realization  of 
their  value  in  adjustment,  is  necessary.  The 
mechanics  of  blind  living  are  physical  tech¬ 
niques  for  performing  all  necessary  functions 
without  the  use  of  sight.  As  far  as  possible  these 
techniques  should  be  practiced  until  they  are 
automatic.  The  blind  person  must  not  use  all 
his  physical  and  mental  energy  to  walk,  eat, 
converse,  remain  spatially  oriented,  etc.  He 
must  perform  these  functions  automatically, 
before  he* can  liberate  his  attention  to  do 
things  which  normally  require  concentration. 

Young  blind  persons  who  have  enjoyed 
normal  vision  should  be  guided  toward  the 
realization  that  a  state  of  blindness  can  be  a 
normal  state.  Many  blind  individuals  have 
proven  that  sufficient  of  the  human  needs  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  stable,  happy  life  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  without  the  aid  of  sight.  If  the  individual 
can  learn  the  mechanics  and  technique '  neces¬ 
sary  to  satisfy  these  needs,  both  mental  and 
physical,  he  is  then  a  normal  person  leading 
a  normal  life  without  the  use  of,  or  need  for 
sight.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  blind  person  to 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  ADULT 

A  Department  for  Adult  Blind  men  at  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talla¬ 
dega,  Alabama,  was  officially  opened  on  Octo¬ 
ber  I,  1945  with  one  staff  member,  Mr.  Brax¬ 
ton  Tatum,  who  made  a  survey  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind.  As  a  result  of 
this  survey  a  training  center  was  established 
on  the  campus  of  the  school. 

During  the  first  twelve  months  of  training. 


feel  that  he  is  “doing  without”  sight.  As  soon  as 
the  need  for  sight  can  be  eliminated,  he  can 
consider  himself  a  whole  unit  possessed  of  five 
senses,  one  of  these  being  a  combination  of 
compensatory  techniques. 

This  feeling  of  adequacy,  of  wholeness  and 
of  normality  is  ideal  as  compared  with  the  in¬ 
security  of  the  individual  who  is  over-con¬ 
scious  that  he  lacks  one  sensfc.  The  latter  docs 
not  feel  whole  or  normal.  He  feels  that  the 
mechanics  of  blind  living  are  awkward  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  his  lost  sense.  That  a  state  of  bemg 
without  sight  may  be  a  normal  state  can  best 
be  explained  by  pointing  out  that  at  one  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  man,  the  sense  of  smell 
was  a  very  important  sense.  Today  it  contri¬ 
butes  little  to  normal  happy  life. 

If  this  ideal  adjustment  is  to  be  approached 
by  more  blind  people,  it  must  be  understood 
by  more  persons  concerned  with  rehabil¬ 
itation.  They  must  direct  their  endeavors  to¬ 
ward  the  creation  of  an  individual  who  func¬ 
tions  properly  with  four  senses  plus  a  set  of 
techniques  and  not  one  who  is  forever  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  loss  of  one  sense. 

This  ideal  adjustment  is  calculated  to  re¬ 
move  one  of  the  serious  psychological  handi¬ 
caps  from  disability.  The  psychological  handi¬ 
cap  is  the  feeling  of  physical’  insufficiency 
which  is  always  experienced  by  a  disabled 
person.  As  much  attention  must  be  given  the 
elimination  of  this  kind  of  mental  handicap  as 
is  given  the  physical  disability  which  caused  it. 

BLIND  MEN— TALLADEGA 

the  program  has  consisted  of  re-conditioning 
and  re-adjustment,  reading  and  writing  braille, 
typewriting,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  chair 
re-seating  and  repairing,  broom  making  and 
vending  stand  operation. 

Since  January,  1946  a  director  of  vocational 
training  and  industrial  specialist  has  served  on 
the  staff  under  the  State  Vocational  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Service. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND 
PRESCHOOL  CHILD 


The  National  Conference  on  the  Blind 
Preschool  Child,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  March  13th  through 
March  15th,  drew  142  registered  guests,  repre¬ 
senting  nineteen  states  and  seven  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  At  each  session,  the  hall  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  where  the  Conference  took 
place,  was  filled  to  its  capacity  of  200  people. 
Foreign  countries  represented  were:  Canada, 
Brazil,  China,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Puerto  Rico 
and  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  of  the  .American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Conference,  will  be  editor 
of  the  papers  which  will  be  published  in  their 
entirety.  He  summed  up  the  Conference  as 
follows: 

“The  first  day,  devoted  to  Social  Work 
aspects  brought  us  a  consistent  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  importance  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child  of  living  during  his  initial  phase 
of  growth  under  the  physical  and  emotional 
protection  of  his  mother.  Lack  of  continuous 
motherly  care  during  the  preschool  years  re¬ 
sults  in  personality  defects  which  all  subse¬ 
quent  educational  efforts  can  hardly  banish. 
Placement  in  an  institution  or  negative  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  mother  deprive  the  blind  child 
of  the  affection  and  security  he  needs  during 
this  critical  period  of  his  development.  As  a 
result  these  children  remain  infantile,  that  is, 
they  demand  immediate  wish  fulfillment,  they 
show  a  defect  in  the  ability  to  identify  with 
others  and  to  establish  social  relations,  they 
show  defects  in  their  language  development 
and  other  characteristic  deviations. 


“The  question  of  how  to  avoid  these  detri¬ 
mental  effects  by  helping  parents  to  accept 
their  blind  child  was  answered  by  a  discussion 
of  the  essential  facts  of  the  case  work  approach 
and  by  a  presentation  of  individual  case  work 
and  group  work  with  parents.  Although  many 
parents  succeed  in  achieving  an  attitude  of 
acceptance,  without  deep  level  case  work, 
many  need  individual  help  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  feelings  of  guilt  and  frustration. 
The  mother  who  finds  that  her  own  troubles 
are  accepted  by  the  case  worker  as  a  reality 
force,  learns  to  understand  and  overcome  her 
own  difficulties  and  to  function  as  a  real 
mother.  The  value  of  group  work  as  a  sup¬ 
portive  treatment  is  considerable. 

“It  was  also  demonstrated  that  the  social 
worker  in  a  general  case  work  agency  can 
apply  successfully  case  work  techniques  which, 
though  not  specifically  gained  from  experience 
with  blind  children,  are  nevertheless  effective 
because  they  are  based  on  sound  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  child-psychological  principles. 

“The  first  day  included  a  discussion  of 
Legislative  Provisions  which  ended  in  a  plea 
for  unification  of  services  for  the  blind  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  preschool  child  vested 
in  the  state  commission  or  equivalent  state 
organization.  The  importance  of  providing 
training  for  preschool  workers  was  empha¬ 
sized.  I  might  say  here  that  the  only  reason 
why  this  topic  was  not  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  was  the  lack  of  success  in  finding  anyone 
who  was  willing  to  discuss  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  conference  convinces  the  responsible 
authorities  of  the  importance  of  such  training 
provisions.  The  reports  of  the  various  states 
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demonstrated  a  wide  difference  in  accuracy. 
While  some  reports  gave  very  definite  and  well 
classified  data,  others  were  woefully  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  From  the  carefully  prepared 
reports  it  can  be  seen  that  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  preschool  blind  population. 

“The  second  day’s  morning  session  opened 
with  a  general  discussion  of  the  social-emo¬ 
tional  development  of  young  children  which 
stressed  that  the  child’s  separation  from  the 
mother — a  natural  development  for  every  in¬ 
dividual — should  proceed  gradually  and  under 
constant  contact  with  the  mother.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  egocentricity  for  social  behavior 
depends  on  the  mother-child  relationship. 
Consistency  in  dealing  with  the  child  is  a 
prerequisite  for  his  security — he  must  know 
what  to  expect. 

“A  paper  on  training  problems  and  tech¬ 
niques  gave  a  wealth  of  information  and  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  for  how  to  deal  with  specific 
developmental  and  environmental  factors. 

“The  discussion  of  tests  for  blind  preschool 
children  pointed  out  that  we  have  as  yet  no 
definite  and  reliable  scale,  although  beginnings 
have  been  made.  Knowing  the  situation  in  the 
field  of  general  preschool  testing,  this  is  only 
to  be  expected.  Developmental  assessment 
based  on  the  child’s  total  action  and  reaction 
pattern  offers  a  more  promising  approach. 
Degree  of  loss  of  sight  and  age  at  onset  of 
blindness  are  factors  that  should  be  considered. 
The  conclusion  was  unanimous  that  tests  alone 
are  not  sufficient,  the  child’s  total  behavior 
must  be  considered. 

“A  presentation  of  the  specific  training  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  children  with  multiple  handicaps 
was  followed  by  an  appeal  of  Helen  Keller 
that  touched  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
present. 

“The  speakers  taking  part  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  facilities  for  the  education  of  blind 
preschool  children  presented  the  various  pat¬ 
terns  of  provisions.  They  included  special  resi¬ 


dential  nursery,  special  day  nursery,  place¬ 
ment  in  regular  nursery,  foster  home  pro¬ 
vision,  and  training  courses  for  mothers.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  each  of  these  facilities 
has  its  place  for  some  child  and  that  none  of 
them  can  solve  the  total  problem  of  all 
children.  The  question  thus  boils  down  to 
one  of  accent.  If  there  is  any  application  of 
what  was  discussed  during  the  preceding  meet¬ 
ings  to  the  provision  of  services,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  accent  should  be  on  leaving 
the  child  in  his  family  and  providing  the 
family,  particularly  the  mother,  with  guid¬ 
ance  and,  if  necessary,  case  work  help.  This 
panel  discussion  was  to  me  disappointing  in 
two  respects: 

“First,  I  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by 
a  tendency  of  some  of  the  speakers  to  describe 
their  activities  with  blind  children  as  a  chain 
reaction  of  happiness.  I  am  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  optimistic  and  positive  ap¬ 
proach,  but  neither  the  lives  of  seeing,  nor 
those  of  blind  children,  are  that  happy. 

“Secondly,  it  impressed  me  that  the  guid¬ 
ance  services  for  parents  and  children  in  their 
homes  are  inadequately  staffed.  When  we  heard 
that  one  person  represents  services  in  a  whole 
state  for  a  case  load  of  io8  children  we  wonder 
what  efficient  help  can  be  provided.  Mobil¬ 
izing  community  resources  is  about  the  only 
chance  for  dealing  with  any  more  complicated 
case.  So  let  us  hope  and  express  it  here  that 
state  staffs  be  provided  in  increasing  numbers. 

“To  sum  up  this  summary: 

1.  The  child  should  grow  up  in  his  family. 

2.  Parental  attitudes  are  most  important. 

3.  Guidance  provisions  for  parents  and 
children  must  be  made. 

4.  The  child  must  be  provided  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth. 

5.  Medically  it  seems  that  congenital 
blindness  and  retrolental  fibroplasia  are  the 
two  main  lines  of  attack.’’ 


WRESTLING 

JACOB  TWERSKY 


Wrestling,  for  many  years,  was  my  reli¬ 
gion.  It  was  something  I  lived  by  and  lived  for, 
from  the  time  I  first  stepped  on  the  mat  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  until  I  left  college.  My  interest  in 
the  sport  was  first  aroused  by  the  fellows  at 
Camp  Lighthouse,  formerly  operated  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
partly  their  exciting  talk  about  blind  wrestlers 
meeting  sighted  competition  and  about  trips 
to  cities  like  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  that 
made  me  want  to  go  to  the  Institute.  In 
wrestling  I  believed  I  would  find  a  much- 
needed  outlet  for  my  energy  and  imagination. 
It  would  let  me  work  off  tensions  and  the 
pressure  of  excess  energy,  and  with  phantasies 
in  which  I  would  be  an  unbeatable  wrestler,  I 
ensnared  my  imagination. 

By  wrestling,  I  must  make  clear,  I  do  not 
mea*  the  phoney  professional  sideshow  that 
has  as  much  relationship  to  the  sport  as  circus 
freaks  have  to  normal  people.  Amateur  wrest¬ 
ling  is  a  clean,  beneficial  type  of  competition. 
Strength  is  an  important  asset,  but  a  clever 
wrestler  with  a  fine  sense  of  balance  will  always 
beat  the  powerhouse.  Minor  injuries,  like  mat 
burns,  sprains  and  bruises  are  not  uncommon, 
but  serious  injuries,  such  as  football  players 
invariably  sustain,  are  rare  occurrences.  Unlike 
boxing,  where  the  aim  is  to  punish  your  op¬ 
ponent,  all  grips  that  endanger  the  competitors 
are  forbidden  by  the  rules.  Wrestling,  I  am 
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convinced,  is  the  ideal  man-to-man  form  of 
struggle. 

This,  then,  was  the  sport  to  which  I  was 
attracted.  I  went  down  to  the  Institute  gym 
and  promptly  learned  the  first  of  many  valu¬ 
able  lessons:  wanting  to  wrestle  and  being  able 
to  wrestle  were  two  different  things.  I  had  a 
strong,  wiry  body  with  quick  reflexes  and  a 
liking  for  intense  and  exhausting  competition. 
But  my  wind  had  been  sapped  by  cigarettes 
and,  in  practice  matches,  opponents  who  were 
less  strong  and  fast  than  I,  soon  taught  me 
that  ignorance  of  the  sport  was  not  bliss  but 
helplessness.  I  was  beaten  soundly  by  other 
boys  who  had  mastered  the  science  of  leverage 
and  balance  and- who  had  learned  holds,  escapes 
and  the  smoothly-meshed  sequences  that  link 
the  two.  I  did  not  have  to  have  the  fact  of  my 
inadequacy  rubbed  in  more  than  once;  no  one 
likes  to  have  his  face  pushed  into  a  mat. 

I  had  been  converted.  I  concentrated  on  the 
sport  to  my  fullest  ability,  studied  moves  and 
countermoves,  practiced  for  weary  hours  on 
end,  abided  by  all  training  rules,  ate  no 
starches,  quit  smoking.  When,  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber,  the  season  rolled  around,  I  felt  that  I  had 
made  a  good  start  and  would  do  well  in  the 
competition  for  team  positions.  I  had  trained 
down  to  1 15  lbs.,  hoping  to  win  that  weight 
class,  for  in  amateur  wrestling,  divisions  are 
based  on  weight.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
George  Huerstel,  the  best  wrestler  of  the 
squad,  was  a  115-pounder. 

In  the  first  two  elimination  bouts,  facing 
fellows  who  had  been  grappling  for  two  and 
three  years,  I  came  out  on  top.  Then  I  had  to 
take  on  George. 
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Sitting  around  before  the  match,  I  grew 
more  discouraged  by  the  minute.  Finally  it 
was  my  turn  to  go  on  the  mat.  Just  before  the 
bout  began,  the  captain  of  the  team  came  up 
to  me,  slung  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and 
spoke  in  a  low,  conspiratorial  tone. 

“Keep  cool,”  he  said,  “and  you’ll  make  him 
work  to  win.  He  knows  more  about  wrestling 
than  any  of  us,  but  with  your  speed  and  what 
you’ve  picked  up,  you’ll  do  well.” 

I  did  not.  With  little  exertion  George 
flipped  me  on  my  back  when  the  match  was 
just  a  few  minutes  old,  and  he  pinned  my 
shoulder  blades  to  the  mat  for  the  required 
two  seconds. 

Even  as  I  sat  there  on  the  mat,  sucking  in 
air  and  drained  of  all  spirit,  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  thought  of  how  a  cigarette  would 
taste.  The  devil  with  wrestling!  I  could  never 
be  as  good  as  George  and  nothing  would 
change  that  so  I  might  as  well  throw  in  the 
towel. 

Tony,  the  captain,  sat  down  beside  me. 
“How  do  you  feel,  Jake?” 

“Sick  to  the  stomach.” 

“You’re  not  in  condition  yet,  but  you  did 
all  right.” 

“Oh,  cut  it!” 

“I  mean  that,”  said  Tony,  “and  Mr.  Downs 
thinks  so,  too.  You  know  what  I’d  do,  if  I 
were  you?” 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  play  guessing  games 
and  I  didn’t  answer. 

Tony  advised  me  to  challenge  the  125-lb. 
man  whom  I  had  beaten  before.  If  I  won. 
Coach  Downs  would  push  George  up  to  125 
lbs.  and  let  me  take  over  the  115  lb.  class. 
And,  after  a  night’s  rest  restored  my  confid¬ 
ence,  I  followed  Tony’s  advice,  with  matters 
working  out  as  he  had  predicted.  That  season 
I  went  undefeated;  but  what  really  counted 
was  that  I  had  learned  not  to  quit. 

My  first  wrestling  bout  in  team  competi¬ 
tion,  like  so  many  other  “firsts”  in  a  person’s 
life,  is  one  that  will  never  be  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  We  were  meeting  the  Columbia  fresh¬ 


man  team  at  the  University  gym,  and  as  I 
sat  on  the  bench,  awaiting  my  turn  to  step 
on  the  mat,  I  began  wondering  what  I  was 
doing  there.  Everything  seemed  unreal.  My 
mind  was  like  a  balloon  that  had  had  its  moor¬ 
ing  line  severed,  for  suddenly  it  seemed  that 
there  was  no  link  between  this  queer  moment, 
this  confused  person  who  was  me,  and  the  real 
space- time  world  I  knew.  I  wondered  whether 
this  could  be  part  of  a  dream  in  which  I  was 
dwarfed  by  a  tremendous  crowded  gymnasium 
that  smelled  of  rubber-covered  mats  and  cig¬ 
arette  smoke.  What  were  those  scufflings  of 
feet  on  the  mat  in  front  of  me,  those  sounds  of 
labored  breathing  like  dogs  on  a  hot  summer 
day?  Who  were  these  boys  sitting  on  either 
side  of  me,  pressed  close  as  though  for  comfort? 
Why  was  I  wearing  these  strange  garments, 
thin  woolen  tights  put  on  over  leggings  that 
reached  to  my  waist  and  had  leather  pads  on 
the  knees,  this  bathrobe,  these  sneakers?  I 
actually  expected  to  see  the  scene  shift  sud¬ 
denly,  as  it  happens  with  my  dreams,  but  then 
I  grew  doubtful  when  I  realized  that  I  was  not 
seeing  colors  and  shapes  before  my  eyes,  as  1 
do  when  I  dream.  Then  Coach  Downs  said, 
“Jake,  you  better  start  warming  up — you’re  on 
next,”  and  I  knew  that  it  was  all  too  real. 

My  name  and  that  of  my  opponent  were 
announced,  and  we  met  in  the  center  of  the 
mat  to  shake  hands.  Back  in  our  corners,  we 
waited  for  the  referee  to  give  the  signal,  and 
I  grew  tense  as  I  waited  ages  for  that  abrupt, 
imperative,  low-pitched  command:” Wrestle!” 

That  word  was  magic.  Like  a  wet  sponge 
over  writing  on  a  slate,  it  wiped  every  extran¬ 
eous  thought  from  my  mind:  my  teammates, 
the  crowded  gym,  school,  my  past.  I  was  in  a 
new  world  where  nothing  of  any  consequence 
existed  other  than  a  referee,  an  opponent  and 
wrestling.  The  purpose  of  life  was  to  wrestle. 
To  live  fully,  to  live  to  the  hilt,  was  to  wrestle 
with  paradoxical  coolness  and  fierceness.  In¬ 
stincts  leaped  up  within  me  bounding  forth 
from  unknown  sources,  and  chief  among  these 
was  pitilessness.  In  this  struggle,  there  was  one 
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goal — to  win.  Keep  within  the  rules,  but  win! 
Take  advantage  of  every  weakness,  and  win! 
And  I  believed  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
natural  and  even  right  for  the  other  fellow  to 
take  advantage  of  my  blindness.  Neither  of 
us  should  have  gotten  on  the  mat  if  we  were 
not  determined  to  win. 

I  surprised  myself  more  than  anyone  else 
present  when  I  won  within  three  minutes. 
For  the  rest  of  the  season,  I  did  almost  as  well, 
but  I  never  stopped  devoting  myself  to  the 
task  of  learning  more  about  the  sport.  Hour 
after  hour  I  would  practice,  disciplining  my 
body,  tempering  my  reflexes,  toughening  my 
will  to  win. 

Finally  I  had  the  one  bout  ahead  of  me  that 
really  mattered.  It  was  not  with  an  outsider. 
In  a  practice  session  before  our  meet  with  the 
Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Downs 
paired  us  off  to  wrestle  regulation  bouts  which 
he  refereed,  and  I,  of  course,  was  matched  with 
George  Huerstel.  I  wanted  to  win  that  match 
even  If  it  meant  never  winning  another  again, 
and  I  decided  I  could  do  it  by  emulating  his 
coolness,  and,  at  the  strategic  moments,  by 
capitalizing  on  my  more  explosive  nature. 
When  it  was  over,  I  knew  that  I  had  wrestled 
beyond  my  ability,  and  I  had  beaten  George 
by  a  few  points.  Dizzy  and  sick  with  exhaus¬ 
tion,  I  left  the  gym  immediately  and  headed 
for  the  latrine  where  my  stomach  asserted  it¬ 
self  in  violent  heaves.  Then  I  went  into  the 
locker  room  and  stretched  out  on  a  wooden 
bench.  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  fellows  wrest¬ 
ling  below  in  the  gym  and  I  was  sucking  in 
gulps  of  air  that  were  heavy  with  the  smell  of 
shoes  and  soap  and  sweat-drenched  uniforms. 
My  stomach  felt  as  though  it  had  been  sand¬ 
papered  and  I  could  not  move  a  muscle,  but 
I  was  overjoyed.  That  was  the  happiest  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  stay  at  the  Institute,  and  the  only 
moment  with  which  I  can  compare  it  is  the 
time  my  wrestling  mates  at  City  College 
unanimously  elected  me  captain. 

Mr.  Clyde  Downs  was  surprised  and  pleased 
by  the  way  I  took  to  wrestling.  He  was  a 
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heavy-set,  powerful  man  in  his  early  thirties, 
with  a  sizeable  bald  spot  and  a  basso-profundo 
voice.  In  his  work  as  physical  training  instruc¬ 
tor  and  athletic  coach,  he  was  serious  and 
dignified,  but  on  the  school  grounds  during 
free  periods,  and  on  athletic  trips,  he  would 
playfully  tussle  with  a  number  of  us  at  a  time — 
the  bear  with  a  pack  of  fox  terriers — or  he 
would  tease  us  about  our  seriousness.  He  had 
an  indefinable  way  of  letting  us  know  whether 
he  was  in  the  mood  to  keep  to  himself  or  to 
fool  around  with  us,  and  we  rarely  mistook  the 
signs.  Having  seen  the  playful  side  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  we  respected  his  periods  of  reserve  all 
the  more. 

Most  of  the  boys  on  the  team  took  their 
wrestling  seriously  and  lived  cleanly.  In  general 
they  were  among  tlft  most  well-adjusted  of  the 
students.  The  105  lb.  man  was  a  strong, 
volatile,  hairy-chested  fellow  who  could  beat 
many  of  the  heavier  boys  by  his  great  speed. 
Usually  congenial,  he  could  not  stand  being 
teased  and  would  flare  up.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  when  Mr.  Downs  one  day  playfully 
threw  some  water  at  him  in  the  locker  room, 
he  did  not  speak  to  him  again  for  days. 

Russ  was  a  big,  good-natured  kid  with  an 
obvious  sense  of  humor.  Often,  while  dressing 
for  a  meet,  he  would  deliver  a  locker-room 
pep- talk  as  he  imagined  a  big-time  collegiate 
coach  would  deliver  it. 

“Listen,  you  guys,”  he  would  say,  “I  want 
you  to  go  out  there  and  fight — fight,  d’you 
hear.?  None  of  your  lying  on  bellies  or  sleeping 
on  the  mats!  I  want  those  spectators  to  see 
some  action,  d’you  hear.?  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fans  out  there  must  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  honor  of  our  school  must  be 
upheld.  And  we  must  prove  that  the  blind 
can  wrestle!” 

“Which  reminds  me,”  Mario  would  add, 
“if  any  of  you  guys  carry  your  canes  with  you 
on  the  mat,  you’ll  account  to  me  personally.” 

A  well-aimed  sneaker  would  usually  start 
him  off  on  a  tirade  against  the  ingratc  who  had 
been  “so  ungentlemanly  as  to  perpetrate  such  a 
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crime  against  a  man  who  had  only  the  interests 
of  his  teammates  close  to  his  heart.” 

For  three  seasons  I  wrestled  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  last  two  I  did  not  have  as  good  a 
record  as  the  first,  because  I  met  stiffer  com¬ 
petition,  but  I  learned  to  be  a  better  grappler. 
We  met  the  teams  of  Teaneck  and  Union  High 
Schools  of  New  Jersey,  Mamaroneck  High 
School  of  New  York,  several  YMCA’s,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Maryland  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  freshman  and  junior  varsity 
of  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities. 

Because  the  trips  to  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  were  the  longest  of  the  season,  they  were 
eagerly  anticipated  by  all  of  us.  We  made  them 
in  the  school  bus,  starting  out  Friday  morning 
and  returning  Sunday  evening.  We  were  the 
guests  of  each  school  we  f  isited.  In  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  school  we  were  each  assigned  to  a 
cubicle  which  contained  a  bed,  chair  and 
locker.  Each  cubicle  had  a  braille  number  on 
the  door,  and  in  such  small  sections  lived  most 
of  the  school’s  older  students.  This  seemed  only 
natural  in  a  school  which  had  most  of  the 
physical  appearances  of  a  monastery. 

After  the  wrestling  meet,  there  would  be  a 
dance,  and  at  night  we  would  return  to  our 
cubicles  either  depressed  or  elated,  depending 
on  how  we  made  out  in  the  meet  or  with  the 
girls  at  the  dance.  In  Philadelphia  we  had  girls 
from  Temple  University,  for  the  authorities, 
wishing  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
marriage  of  blind  couples,  did  not  permit  the 
school  girls  to  attend  these  dances.  At  Mary¬ 
land,  however,  in  addition  to  sighted  girls  from 
the  local  high  school,  we  visitors  could  dance 
with  the  blind  girls,  but  their  fellow  students 
could  not.  We  could  tell  pretty  well,  even 
without  seeing  her,  whether  a  girl  was  attrac¬ 
tive.  If  she  was,  her  voice  carried  sex  appeal 
and  so  did  her  scent.  The  sound  of  her  foot¬ 
steps  was  exciting.  Her  hand  had  an  indefin¬ 
able  soft  firmness  and  warmth.  Her  height, 
weight  and  shape  we  could  approximate,  and 
if  she  were  charming  or  cute,  we  did  not  have 
to  have  eyes  to  find  out. 


In  the  Maryland  school,  we  encountered  a 
friendliness  that  was  missing  in  both  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  our  own  schools.  We  were  treated 
as  visiting  relations  in  the  residential  cottages, 
each  of  which  had  a  dining  room  of  its  own. 
Instead  of  the  barracks  and  mess-hall  arrang^ 
ment  to  which  we  were  accustomed,  we  found 
a  community  of  large  families.  In  addition,  the 
food  pleased  us  greatly,  particularly  Sunday 
morning  pancakes  and  sausages. 

On  these  trips  we  would  visit  points  of 
interest  in  the  locality.  At  Annapolis  we  toured 
the  chapel  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  touched 
the  eagle  that  holds  the  Bible.  We  went  to 
Philadelphia’s  Independence  Hall,  felt  the 
crack  in  the  Liberty  Bell,  walked  over  creak¬ 
ing  wooden  floors  as  we  listened  to  descriptions 
of  the  portraits  of  Revolutionary  heroes  which 
hung  on  the  walls. 

At  the  Institute  I  was  introduced  to  wiest- 
ling  and  found  it  fascinating.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  that  something  of  im¬ 
portance  depended  on  me — there  was  no  one 
else  who  could  replace  me.  This  altered  me 
from  a  disciplinary  problem  to  a  generally 
well-behaved  studious  young  man. 

In  the  worst  way  I  wanted  to  continue 
wrestling  at  City  College,  but  when  I  entered 
I  doubted  whether,  because  of  my  blindness, 
I  would  be  permitted  to  try  for  the  team. 
The  medical  director  opposed  the  idea,  but 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  college  would  not 
be  held  responsible  and  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Sapora,  the  coach,  said  that  if  I  showed  prom¬ 
ise  he  would  be  glad  to  have  me,  the  matter 
was  settled. 

Almost  everyone  in  the  college  who  knew 
Mr.  Sapora  called  him  Coach  or  Joe,  and  the 
boys  on  the  team  did  not  wrestle  for  C.C.N.  Y., 
but  for  the  coach.  Our  admiration  for  his 
wrestling  ability  was  a  part  of  the  reason.  He 
had  been  intercollegiate  and  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  national  champion  a  number  of  times, 
and  although  when  I  knew  him  he  was  in  his 
late  thirties  and  weighed  only  about  120  lbs., 
he  could  still  handle  with  ease  anybody  on  the 
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d  j  I  team — and  if  he  had  wanted  to  extend  himself 
hil-  he  could  probably  have  taken  them  on  one  after 
ted  1  the  other.  But  the  loyalty  his  boys  felt  for 
gcs,  I  him  was  rooted  for  the  most  part  in  his  cheery 
wn.  friendliness  and  deep  personal  interest  in  each 
igc-  of  us,  and  in  his  total  lack  of  affectation.  He 
ind  understood  boys  fully,  almost  by  intuition; 
the  [  but  then,  too,  in  spirit  he  himself  was  a  boy. 
day  I  Physically  he  was  slight  of  build,  quick, 
wiry  and  graceful,  with  all  of  the  muscular 
of  agility  of  a  cat.  His  hair  was  thin,  and  his  nose 
red  and  ears  bore  the  marks  of  many  years’  wrest- 
bed  ling.  His  voice  was  deep  and  gentle,  and  it 
to  !  seemed  as  though  behind  his  words  there  was 
the  j  always  the  pressure  of  forcefulness  and  an  un- 
;ak-  bounded  sympathy  being  held  in  check, 
ions  I  Coach  Sapora  was  a  hard  taskmaster.  He 
lich  j  drove  his  boys  doggedly,  convinced  that  train- 
I  ing  for  a  bout  could  never  be  grueling  enough 
est-  unless  it  developed  the  individual  to  his  fullest 
irst  I  potentiality.  When  we  thought  we  were  ex- 
im-  hausted,  he  would  shout  out  to  us,  “One  more 
one  time,  now,  one  more  time” — and  this  would 
me  happen  three,  four,  five  times  in  a  row.  Aston- 
ally  ishingly,  we  found  we  could  always  go  that 
little  bit  more,  and  many  is  the  wrestler  who, 
nue  having  pushed  himself  beyond  what  he  had 
red  thought  to  be  his  limit,  recovered  enough 
less,  spirit  to  beat  the  coach  to  the  punch  with  a 
am.  wry:  “Yeah,  I  know — just  one  more  time.” 
but  On  the  mat  he  taught  us  never  to  let  up,  to 
not  keep  driving  and  take  advantage  of  every  error 

:ph  j  made  by  an  opponent,  to  hammer  mercilessly 
am-  I  a  win.  There  was  nothing  soft-gloved  about 
tter  the  coaching  he  gave  us:  but  off  the  mat  he 
was  all  soft  glove. 

lew  The  Coach  never  felt  squeamish  with  me 
the  because  of  my  blindness.  When  we  worked  out 

,Y.,  together,  he  said  he  wrestled  harder  than  with 
his  the  other  fellows  because  I  seemed  to  like  it 
He  i  more  than  any  of  them,  and  besides,  he  be- 
etic  lieved  that  being  blind  would  have  made  little 
nes,  difference  in  his  own  wrestling  ability.  He  had 
his  I  ^  of  faith  in  me  and  regarded  me  as  a 
bs.,  better  wrestler  than  I  probably  was.  On  trips 
the  he  would  ask  me  to  hook  on  to  his  arm  and 


we  would  charge  through  railroad  cars,  restau- 
ants  and  hotel  lobbies.  He  rarely  did  things 
slowly. 

His  assistant,  Mr.  Norman  Oberhofer,  was 
basically  of  the  same  mettle  but  with  more 
restraint.  He  was  the  father-confessor  and 
counselor  of  many  fellows  on  the  squad,  and 
frequently  he  would  help  solve  their  problems 
with  calm  discussions  that  would  be  carried  on 
at  the  edge  of  the  mat.  He  encouraged  me 
during  darker  moments  and  was  often  friendly 
and  helpful,  driving  me  home  in  his  car  and 
taking  me  to  the  beach  with  his  family  and 
friends. 

It  was  Mr.  Oberhofer  who  saw  to  it  that  I 
got  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  tower  of  Lewisohn 
Stadium.  These  rooms  were  for  the  use  of 
college  athletes  who  needed  them  and  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  living  there  would  simplify  matters 
for  me. 

The  room  in  the  stadium  tower,  except  for 
a  dusty,  shut-in  smell,  was  comfortable  and 
convenient.  But  there  were  plenty  of  nights 
when  I  was  kept  awake  by  the  boisterous 
homecomings  of  the  occupants  of  other  rooms, 
mostly  members  of  the  basketball  squad.  I 
took  my  meals  in  the  neighborhood  and  wait¬ 
resses  soon  got  to  recognize  me  and  then  helped 
all  they  could. 

Wrestling  continued  to  occupy  most  of  my 
attention  during  the  years  that  I  spent  at 
C.C.N.Y.  Under  Coach  Sapora’s  tutelage  I 
kept  improving.  If  wrestling  had  not  been 
eliminated  at  college  in  my  last  year,  because 
of  the  war,  I  might  have  gone  far  in  the  na¬ 
tional  collegiate  championships.  As  it  was,  my 
main  achievements  in  competition  were  win¬ 
ning  the  Senior  Metropolitan  AAU  champ¬ 
ionship  and  being  elected  captain  of  the  team. 

Blindness  was  just  a  slight  handicap,  and 
that  only  when  no  contact  had  been  made. 
Even  then  my  hearing  left  me  far  from  un¬ 
protected.  An  occasional  opponent  tried 
sneaking  around  me  but  this  dodge  usually 
failed.  If  he  persisted  in  keeping  away  from  me, 
and  if  I  felt  confident  of  winning,  I  would  let 
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him  succeed  so  that  we  would  make  contact, 
even  at  a  disadvantage.  Once  we  had  come 
together,  my  entire  body  did  all  the  seeing 
necessary.  If  we  were  on  our  feet,  for  instance, 
head  to  head,  and  if  I  moved  my  right  foot 
back,  his  left  foot  naturally  came  forward.  I 
could  then  drop  down  and  seize  it,  just  as 
though  I  had  seen  it.  Merely  locating  an  op¬ 
ponent’s  right  hand  would  give  me  a  fair  indi¬ 
cation  of  where  I  would  find  the  rest  of  him. 

My  style  of  wrestling  had  to  be  different,  if 
I  wanted  to  be  a  winner.  To  keep  contact, 
once  it  was  made,  required  strong  and  untiring 
hands.  Coach  Sapora  believed  there  were  few 
men  who  could  break  my  hands  apart  after  I 
locked  them  together,  and  once  he  won  half 
a  dollar  from  a  dubious  teammate.  My  grip 
was  more  effective  and  could  last  much  longer 
than  most  other  fellows’  holds  because  I  knew 
how  to  relax  and  conserve  my  strength  when 
ever  an  opponent  eased  up,  perhaps  out  of 
weariness,  or  to  catch  his  breath. 

When  on  the  bottom,  I  did  not  work  simply 
to  escape — that  is,  to  tear  myself  free  and  get 
to  my  feet — even  though  that  would  have 
been  a  point  in  my  favor.  Instead  I  had  to 
reverse  my  opponent,  to  get  away  from  him 
and,  with  the  same  movement,  get  on  top  of 
him.  That  way,  besides  gaining  two  points,  I 
did  not  lose  contact;  and  in  the  early  days  of 
competition,  I  dreaded  the  dancing  and 
circling  that  preceded  locking  in  combat. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  I  was  fully  sea¬ 
soned,  my  reflexes  were  so  swift  that  no  oppo¬ 
nent  whom  I  could  hear  moving  or  feel  touching 
any  part  of  me,  could  take  me  down  without 
a  preliminary  sequence  of  moves  after  he 
finally  had  to  close  in  and  lock  grips  with  me. 

My  opponents  fought  as  hard  against  me  as 
they  did  against  any  other  competition,  per¬ 
haps  even  harder,  because  they  did  not  want 
to  lose,  if  they  could  help  it,  to  a  blind  man. 
When,  however,  I  attained  a  reputation,  los¬ 
ing  to  me  was  no  longer  embarrassing,  for  only 
my  wrestling  ability  was  considered.  Besides, 
there  was  little  about  me  to  point  up  my  blind¬ 


ness  when  on  the  mat.  There  are  no  repulsive 
scars  around  my  eyes,  which  looked  normal 
except  on  close  examination,  and  I  was  free 
from  any  peculiarities  of  gait  or  gesture  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  some  of  the  blind. 

Conditioning  was  no  problem  because  the 
best  training  for  wrestling  is  wrestling  itself. 

I  used  the  indoor  track  easily  following  the 
inclined  edge,  and  improved  my  wind  and 
loosened  my  muscles.  Ofter  I  would  run  out¬ 
side  in  the  stadium,  with  a  teammate. 

Wrestling  had  one  unpleasant  side — making 
weight.  I  wrestled  first  in  the  121-pound  class 
and  later  moved  up  to  128,  but  making  weight 
was  always  a  trial.  Frequently  before  a  meet 
I  would  take  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  not  a 
full  meal  at  that.  Even  drinking  water  had  to 
be  almost  completely  eliminated,  for  what  was 
the  use  of  sweating  off  a  couple  of  pounds  on 
the  track  if  I  filled  up  with  water  again?  We 
had  to  “weigh  in’’  before  meets,  so  that  our 
weights  could  be  checked  to  see  that  we  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  class  in  which  we  were  wrestling. 
A  few  times  I  found  myself  a  pound  or  half- 
pound  overweight — this  would  be  about  six 
hours  before  the  competition — and  I  would 
have  to  step  into  the  steamroom  to  sweat  it 
off.  Here,  in  a  sweltering  hotbox,  I  would  pace 
up  and  down,  or  run  in  place,  every  now  and 
then  rushing  to  the  door  to  gulp  some  frcdi 
air.  A  minute  became  an  hour  in  the  steam- 
room,  and  I  spent  many  such  hours  in  it  be¬ 
cause,  with  practically  no  excess  weight  to 
lose,  it  took  a  long  while  to  take  off  an  ounce. 
There  were  nights  when  I  was  “making 
weight’’  when  I  would  go  to  bed  so  hungry 
that  I  would  dream  of  broiled  steaks  and 
French  fried  potatoes  and  of  bathing  in  cool 
ponds  of  pineapple  juice. 

But  nothing  compares  with  the  showers 
after  a  workout,  with  the  feeling  of  relaxation 
and  exhilaration  which  followed,  with  the  bull 
sessions  in  the  locker  room  as  we  dressed, 
touching  on  the  usual  subjects:  girb,  politics, 
art  and  back  to  girls  again.  And  what  can  be 
compared  to  the  elation  of  victory  after  a 
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hard*fought  match  against  a  worthy  opponent? 
There  were  many  rewards  that  wrestling  of¬ 
fered,  but  they  had  their  price. 

I  made  friends  with  most  of  the  fellows  on 
the  team,  but  Bob  Levin  was  the  one  I  got  to 
know  most  intimately.  Wrestling  together,  for 
we  were  about  the  same  weight,  sticking  to¬ 
gether  on  the  team’s  trips,  and  rooming  to¬ 
gether  for  those  Saturday  night  post-compe¬ 
tition  stop-overs  in  other  towns,  we  had  a 
chance  to  study  each  other’s  character.  His 
ability  to  think  clearly  and  his  unusually 
strong  conscience  impressed  me  particularly, 
but  it  was  his  friendliness  and  kindness  that 
cemented  us  together. 

Before  a  home  meet,  Bob  was  a  study  in 
tension.  He  would  tighten  up  with  anxiety  as 
he  waited  for  Martha,  his  fiancee,  to  arrive  in 
the  gym  to  watch  the  matches.  He  would  sc(x>t 
out  to  the  door  and  p^r  through  to  see  if  she 
were  among  the  spectators,  and  if  she  had  not 
yet  arrived,  he  would  be  jittery  and  would  do 
almost  anything  to  stall  the  proceedings.  Once 
she  arrived,  though,  he  would  be  cheerful  and 
cocky,  and  then  matters  could  begin.  Rarely 
did  the  prospect  of  the  coming  match  trouble 
Bob  as  much  as  the  possibility  that  Martha 
might  not  get  there  on  time  to  see  him  wrestle. 

When  I  wrestled  at  121  pounds,  I  was  first 
on  the  schedule,  and  then  Bob  would  follow 
me.  After  I  had  been  on,  I  would  sit  on  the 
bench,  listening  to  sporadic  descriptions  of  the 
bout  in  progress  given  me  by  the  coach  or  one 
of  the  fellows.  Knowing  the  wrestling  style  of 
my  teammates,  1  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
following  the  accounts.  Clarence,  for  instance, 
wrestled  according  to  his  own  system,  as  well 
as  with  the  usual  tactics  on  the  mat.  He  im¬ 
pressed  the  referee  with  seeming  aggressiveness 
and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  clock.  Artie, 
the  heavyweight,  depended  largely  on  tremen¬ 
dous  power  and  drive,  plus  exceptional  speed 
for  a  man  of  his  weight. 

About  me  I  was  conscious  of  shouts  from 
spectators  urging  on  their  favorites,  and  of  the 
smells:  the  rubber  covering  of  the  mat,  cigar- 
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ette  smoke,  the  oranges  on  which  the  wrestlers 
sucked  after  their  bouts.  At  tense  moments 
when  the  team  was  behind  in  points  scored, 
mentally  I  wrestled  every  bout  alongside  my 
teammates,  wanting  them  to  win  as  much  as  I 
had  wanted  to  win  myself.  And  then  there 
were  times  when  the  opposition  was  so  medi¬ 
ocre  that  we  paid  little  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  matches  and  joked  instead  with 
each  other  and  nearby  spectators. 

Most  of  my  bouts  I  enjoyed  wrestling,  tak¬ 
ing  satisfaction  from  the  physical  exertion  and 
the  outwitting  of  my  opponents,  but  there 
were  matches  that  I  remember  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  In  a  meet  against  New  York  University,  I 
failed  to  counter  correctly  when  my  opponent 
moved  and  as  a  result  my  head  bounced  off 
the  mat  with  some  force.  For  the  rest  of  the 
match  I  wrestled  in  a  fog.  And  in  1942  I  went 
through  the  Senior  Metropolitan  AAU  champ¬ 
ionships  with  a  severely  pulled  muscle  in  my 
right  arm.  The  trainer  at  college  baked  and 
kneaded  it,  and  before  every  match  I  rubbed 
it  with  alcohol  to  make  it  come  alive.  At  night 
it  kept  me  awake.  But  I  succeeded  in  winning 
the  tournament. 

When  I  graduated  from  City  College,  I  felt 
that  I  wanted  to  continue  wrestling  and  joined 
the  Twenty-third  Street  YMCA.  But  teach¬ 
ing  and  graduate  study  left  me  little  time  for 
wrestling. 

Wrestling  to  me  had  been  a  call,  a  faith.  1 
had  its  code  of  rules  and  training  and  sports¬ 
manship  that  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
breaking.  Smoking  a  single  cigarette  at  the 
end  of  a  season  would  disturb  my  conscience 
for  days,  and  I  never  drank  anything  harder 
,  than  birch  beer.  Wrestling  enlisted  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  1  was  something  like  a  fanatic 
or  a  man  with  a  Cause.  It  gave  color  and  flavor 
to  an  environment  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  drab  and  insipid.  It  gave  me  a  strong 
feeling  of  self-confidence  and  a  body  capable 
of  enduring  punishment  and  strain,  both  of 
which  have  served  me  well  in  facing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  blind  adult.  It  strengthened  an  inner 
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integrity  and  thus  enabled  me  to  go  through 
many  periods  of  mental  and  spiritual  stress, 
which  might  have  had  more  destructive  effects. 
And  finally  it  helped  me  gain  some  insight 
into  people  and  taught  me  to  appreciate  any 
man  with  a  skill  of  his  own. 

It  is  true  in  wrestling,  as  it  is  with  too  many 
other  things,  that  people  are  concerned  only 
with  winning.  If  you  come  up  against  a  poor 
man,  still,  you  won.  If  you  faced  a  good  man 
arid  fought  well  but  lost,  well,  the  fact  that 
counts  is  that  you  lost. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  perhaps  partly  because 
of  it,  I  think  that  this  sport  is  ideal  for  blind 


“I  LOOK  TO 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  left  England  on  De¬ 
cember  20th  after  her  errand  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement  to  post-war  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Greece,  sent  the  following  message 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

“As  I  leave  England’s  shores  my  thoughts 
linger  behind  most  affectionately.  In  memory 
I  warm  my  hands  at  the  people’s  hearth-fires 
of  hospitality  that  have  brightened  every  day 
of  my  stay  in  Britain  despite  the  countless 
hardships  and  denials  they  are  still  enduring. 
Deeply  moved  I  recall  their  kind  words  and 
thoughtful  acts  that  have  quickened  my  own 
endeavours  for  the  blind  with  fresh  inspiration 
and  zest. 

“Wonderingly  I  consider  how  quickly  and 
energetically  Britain  is  rallying  from  its  war 
catastrophe.  Not  only  are  its  spiritual  stability 
and  superb  social  service  morale  unbroken. 
Also  many  of  its  sons  but  lately  retrieved  from 
the  avalanches  of  death  that  swept  over  the 


young  men  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
normal  in  other  respects.  They  should  learn 
how  to  struggle  hard  to  win,  and  in  no  other 
sport  can  they  be  on  almost  equal  footing  with 
all  sighted  competitors.  When  blind  men  par¬ 
ticipate  in  other  sports,  they  take  part  in  mod¬ 
ified  versions.  In  wrestling,  it’s  the  McCoy. 
They  need  ask  for  no  favors,  and  if  they  lose,  in 
general  it  is  not  because  of  their  blindness  but  i 
because  their  opponent  is  more  skillful  or  in 
better  condition.  Few  things  can  so  bolster  the 
confidence  of  a  young  blind  man  as  learning  to 
wrestle  well. 

I  know. 


ENGLAND’’ 

land  are  pushing  further  into  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  and  public  welfare.  With  ever 
larger  projects  they  are  declaring  the  people’s 
faith  that  every  human  being,  normal  or 
handicapped,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  developed  and  enabled  to  make  good 
his  or  her  place  in  the  social  structure  of 
beneficence. 

“Full  of  confidence  I  look  to  England  to  be 
an  Elijah  to  its  noble  creation,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  to  pour  upon  it  as 
upon  Elijah  a  double  portion  of  its  reborn 
vitality.  Having  known  the  National  Institute  I 
during  almost  a  lifetime,  I  dare  to  say  that  it 
shines  among  the  foremost  beacons  of  true  | 
civilisation.  Its  story  is  a  magnificent  record 
of  unremitting  effort  to  reintegrate  the  broken 
lives  of  the  blind  throughout  the  Empire  and 
indeed  the  world  by  placing  in  their  hands 
keys  to  the  whole  range  of  education,  litera¬ 
ture  and  self-reliant,  self-supporting  activity.”  ; 
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EDITORIAL 


LIBERTY  AND  TOMORROW 


In  April  1907  the  first  issue  of  the  Out- 
loo\Jorthe  Blind  was  published.  Turning  over 
the  pages  of  back  issues,  Almanac  in  hand,  some 
of  the  events  we  see  recorded  are  the  following: 
1907 

In  the  Almanac:  Etna  and  Vesuvius  destruc¬ 
tively  active.  Jamestown  Exposition. 

In  the  Outloo/(^:  In  Minnesota,  plans  to  institute 
summer  training  courses  for  blind  men.  In 
Chicago,  co-education  of  the  blind  and  seeing 
in  public  schools.  In  New  York,  prevention  of 
blindness  campaign.  At  the  Kentucky  School 
for  Blind,  a  football  team  for  blind  boys.  In 
London  (before  the  monarch)  a  pyramid  of 
blind  pupils  from  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
In  Oklahoma,  T.  P.  Gore  nominated  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  In  Italy,  “needs  of  the  blind  not 
only  many,  but  most  deplorable.”  In  U.  S., 
tactile  print  investigation  under  way. 
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1908 

In  the  Almanac:  Financial  panic  in  U.  S. 
In  the  Outlook^:  Uniform  type  committee.  Nur¬ 
series  for  blind  babies.  Boarding  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  vs.  boarding  outside . 

Under  this  subject  of  boarding  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  vs.  boarding  outside,  opinions  are  set 
forth  in  full  of  Hamilton,  Sanders,  Nolan, 
Morford,  each  speaking  for  his  state  and 
agency.  ^ 

For  Massachusetts  the  founder  of  the  Out- 
looI{,  instead  of  printing  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
went  back  sixty  years  to  the  1849  Report  of 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  document  which 
stands  as  a  kind  of  Supreme  Court  Decision 
in  the  High  Court  of  Human  Beings.  The 
words  are  once  again  reprinted  in  a  fresh 
affirmation  of  the  Outlool(s  devotion  to  the 
liberty  of  blind  people. 

“7/  should  be  a  cardinal  rule  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  to  keep  ever  in  view  the  fact  that  they 
are  to  become  members  of  general  society,  and 
not  a  society  of  blind  persons.  Such  societies 
must  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  some  of  the  evils  and  disad¬ 
vantages  growing  out  of  their  infirmity.  .  .  . 
Cut  off  in  so  great  a  degree  from  communion 
with  the  external  world,  the  blind  are  inclined 
to  nestle  more  closely  to  the  bosom  of  human¬ 
ity.  This  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from 
a  sense  of  dependence  merely,  but  mainly 
from  the  attempt  of  nature  to  develop  herself 
strongly  in  some  direction,  in  order  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  being  suppressed  in  others.  Possessing 
the  great  instrument  of  human  intercourse, 
speech,  they  seek  to  commune  by  its  means 
more  closely  with  other  hearts  not  only  more 
closely  than  do  deaf-mutes,  but  more  even 
than  persons  with  their  senses;  their  affections 
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and  their  sympathies  are  more  deep  and  active; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  their  companionship 
should  be  with  those  whom  it  is  most  desirable 
for  them  to  know  and  love.  .  .  . 

“It  would  simplify  the  whole  matter  very 
much  to  have  merely  a  workshop.  The  great 
advantage  which  is  claimed  for  the  other 
method  is  that  the  workmen  may  be  boarded 
and  lodged  much  more  economically  in  one 
great  establishment  than  they  could  be  in 
separate  boarding  houses.  .  .  . 

“The  necessary  rules  and  regulations  of  such 
an  establishment,  framed  as  they  must  be  with 
a  view  to  sustaining  and  controlling  those 
members  who  cannot  or  will  not  be  a  law  to 
themselves,  must  be  very  uncomfortable  for 
those  adults  who  can  and  would  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  such  restraint  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  many  of  them,  at  least  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  way,  by  preventing  them  from  developing 
their  character  and  strength  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-government.  .  .  . 

“//  is  the  common  error  in  the  administration 
of  public  charitable  institutions  to  treat  the  in¬ 
mates  likp  children,  though  they  be  adults,  and 

to  govern  them  too  much . The  inmates, 

therefore,  are  sometimes  the  victims  of  a 
charitable  tyranny,  and  are  subjected  to  an 
absolute  despotism  of  benevolence.  They  must 
do  everything  in  a  particular  way,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  their  governors  for  the 
time  being  who,  with  well-meant  but  ill- 
judged  officiousness,  wish  to  do  even  their 
thinking  for  them.  They  must  lie  down,  get 
up,  sit,  stand,  march,  eat,  and  drink  by  rule 
and  measure.  Even  their  devotions  are  of  a 
prescribed  form,  and  their  communion  with 
their  Maker  must  be  at  times  and  in  words 
gravely  decided  on  by  the  committee;  they 
must  say  grace  over  viands,  though  they  may 
happen  to  be  unsavory  to  them,  and  return 
thanks  for  a  “bountiful  repast,”  though  they 
may  not  feel  half-filled.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  is  apt  to  be  a  clannish  spirit,  a  defiant  dis¬ 
position,  restlessness  and  discontent.  The  seeds 
of  charity  do  not  bring  forth  the  harvest  of 


gratitude,  and  the  fault  is  often  attributed  to 
the  ungrateful  hearts  in  which  they  were  sown, 
whereas  perhaps  it  is  partly  because  they  were 
not  planted  with  discerning  love. 

“/  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  not 
lessen  the  happiness  of  the  blind  in  this  way;  but 
that,  in  enlarging  our  wor\  department  and  put¬ 
ting  it  upon  a  permanent  basis,  we  may  adopt 
the  system  which  will  give  them  the  greatest 
possible  personal  independence  that  is  consistent 
with  true  interests.  This  will  be  most  conformable 
to  the  genius  of  our  country  and  of  our  times . 

“Smaller  objections  may  be  made  by  some. 
The  inmates  may  not  always  go  to  bed  be¬ 
times;  they  may  smoke  tobacco;  they  may 
read  improper  books;  they  may  go  to  sleep, 
or  to  walk  in  the  fields,  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon, 
instead  of  going  to  church;  they  may,  in 
various  ways  fall  into  undesirable  habits,  which 
could  be  prevented  by  the  strict  discipline  of 
an  institution.  But  to  argue  from  this  necessity 
of  a  discipline  which  deprives  them  of  a  free 
moral  agency  would  carry  us  far  bac\  into  the 
bygone  doctrines  of  despotism — the  real  evils  of 
which,  whether  upon  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one, 
must  ever  be  greater  than  the  evils  incident  to 
freedom.” 

Howe’s  great  sentences  flow,  shining  with 
truth,  like  those  of  a  Holmes  or  Brandeis, 
speaking  yesterday  for  us  all  of  liberty  and 
tomorrow. 

These  two  subjects,  liberty  and  tomorrow, 
were  brought  very  graphically  before  workers 
for  the  blind  who  were  part  of  the  National 
Conference  for  the  Blind  Pre-School  Child  in 
New  York  on  March  13-17.  For  three  days 
this  conference  concerned  itself  not  only  with 
children,  but  the  unborn.  A  brief  report  and 
summary  is  carried  on  page  99  of  this  issue  of 
the  Outloo/{.  Papers  and  discussion  of  the 
Conference  are  to  be  printed  in  full,  and 
readers  are  urged  to  secure  and  read  these,  as 
they  contain  valuable  aid  for  those  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  young  blind,  espe¬ 
cially  the  training  of  children. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Howe  on  laying  the 
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i  cornerstone  of  the  New  York  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia: 

‘'Thus  your  institution  will  best  stand  that 
crucial  test  of  excellence  among  l^ndred  establish¬ 
ments,  to  wit,  giving  instruction,  aid  and  assist- 
;  ance  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind  persons, 
while  f^eping  the  least  number  within  its  walls, 
I  and  away  from  their  proper  homes'' 


APPOINTMENTS 


.  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  announces  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Franklin  M.  Foote  to  the  position  of  Executive 
Director  succeeding  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Mer¬ 
rill  who  is  retiring.  Mrs.  Merrill  has  been 
associated  with  the  Society  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  has  served  as  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Director  for  the  past  eight  years.  She 
formerly  held  the  positions  of  Associate  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Secretary. 

Dr.  Foote  joined  the  Society’s  staff  as 
Medical  Director  in  1946.  He  was  formerly 
District  Health  Officer  of  the  Kips  Bay- 
Yorkville  Health  District  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Local  Health 
Administration,  Connecticut  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  Dr.  Foote  is  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Public  Health  and  Preventive  Med¬ 
icine  at  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

A  native  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Dr. 
Foote  holds  degrees  of  B.S.,  M.D.  and  Dr. 
P.H.  from  Yale  University.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  a  Major  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  Dr.  Foote 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  a  member  of  the  Harvey 
Society  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  New 
York  County  and  New  York  State  Medical 
Societies. 

The  Arizona  state  board  of  Social  Security 
and  Welfare  announced  it  has  employed  Mrs. 


Opal  Risinger  as  a  consultant  in  services  to  the 
blind. 

Mrs.  Risinger  was  head  of  the  home  teach¬ 
ing  services  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  for  eight  years,  and  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  work  for  the  blind  from 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College. 

At  the  Teachers’  College  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
she  set  up  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers 
of  handicapped  children,  including  the  blind, 
hard-of-hearing,  tuberculous,  epileptic,  crip¬ 
pled  and  cardiac. 

The  board  now  hopes  to  employ  home 
teachers  who  will  work  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Risinger.  Their  duties  would  include 
assistance  to  blind  persons  in  readjustment; 
instruction  in  braille  and  handicrafts;  rehabil¬ 
itation  and  pre-vocational  training,  and  tech¬ 
nical  services  not  available  through  other 
personnel. 

By  this  added  staff,  the  board  feels  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  discharge  the  obligation 
imposed  by  law,  as  well  as  to  render  a  much 
needed  service  to  persons  without  sight. 

Services  to  the  blind  will  not  be  limited  to 
those  who  are  receiving  public  assistance.  They 
will  be  available  to  all  sightless  persons  in 
Arizona  who  are  not  already  being  aided  by 
another  public  or  private  agency. 

MISSES  BROCKMAN  HONORED 

Brockman  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  boys  in  the 
blind  department  of  the  Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind,  recently  constructed,  has  been 
named  for  the  Misses  Brockman,  who  were 
known  to  many  generations  of  blind  students 
during  lifelong  service  at  Talladega. 

In  announcing  this  memorial,  authorities 
characterized  the  teaching  careers  of  the  two 
teachers  as  “able,  conscientious  and  devoted’’. 

FAMILY  TRADITION 

“Anything  is  a  handicap  which  makes  you 
behave  in  a  way  not  in  keeping  with  your 
surroundings.  A  bald  head  can  be,  or  family 
tradition.’’ 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  the  articles  on  travel  in  the  Nov¬ 
ember  Outlook^  with  real  interest.  It  seems  too 
much  is  not  expected  of  the  blinded  men  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
expecting  too  much  can  probably  do  more 
harm  than  not  expecting  enough.  I  wondered 
as  I  was  reading  the  material  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  emotions  of  the  men  while  they 
were  learning  to  travel.  For,  what  happens  to 
the  feelings  of  the  blinded  man  is  as  important 
as  what  happens  to  his  body. 

The  environment  at  Valley  Forge  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  meet  the  disabled  person’s  partic¬ 
ular  needs.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  his 
fears  and  anxieties  were  kept  in  abeyance 
while  he  was  being  instructed  to  live  as  a  blind 
man.  However,  when  he  returns  to  his  own 
setting,  removed  from  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  and  special  arrangements,  his  feelings 
of  fear  and  anxiety  might  then  begin  to  plague 
him.  In  this  connection  I  have  a  serious 
question  about  the  long-time  value  of  the 
matching  of  personalities  and  interests  and  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship  between  the  in¬ 
structor  and  the  patient.  For  the  disabled  per¬ 
son  might  tend  to  make  a  good  adjustment 
with  the  instructor,  but  this  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  he  has  learned  to  adjust  to 
various  personalities  and  situations.  Life  is  not 
one  adjustment  but  a  constant  adjusting.  Too 
close  an  attachment  to  an  instructor  might 
tend  to  lead  the  blinded  men  to  seek  those 
people  all  through  life  with  whom  they  could 
establish  a  close  relationship  rather  than  to  get 
along  with  people  in  general  whose  reactions 
to  their  disability  would  reveal  varying,  de¬ 
grees  of  understanding  or  the  lack  of  it. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  whether 
those  blinded  veterans  who  have  learned  the 
techniques  of  traveling  by  themselves  are  still 
traveling  by  themselves  after  they  have  re¬ 
turned  home.  Since  I  am  much  interested  in 
what  happens  to  people’s  feelings  I  would  like 


to  know  what  has  happened  not  only  to  the 
men’s  feelings  but  also  to  their  mothers’, 
wives’  and  children’s  feelings. 

Regarding  Miss  Miller’s  article,  “Prologue 
To  Travel,’’  I  am  in  accord  with  her  thinking 
and  agree  with  her  that  we  need  to  do  more 
talking  about  the  problems  which  complicate 
the  adjustment  to  blindness.  There  has  been 
so  much  propaganda  about  what  blind  people 
can  do  and  how  they  can  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  there  seems  to  be  an  impression 
abroad  that  blind  people  have  no  problems 
besides  their  blindness. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  that  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  blind  person’s  learning  to  travel 
either  with  a  guide  dog  or  a  cane,  or  even  with 
a  human  guide.  Some  of  the  physical  factors 
are:  defective  hearing,  hernia,  partial  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  due  to  tabes, 
arthritis  and  hardening  of  the  arteries,  heart 
trouble  and  high  blood  pressure.  Some  of  the 
emotional  factors  are:  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
insecurity  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
person  himself,  that  have  their  roots  in  un¬ 
fortunate  childhood  experiences. 

In  addition,  emotional  factors  of  members 
of  the  immediate  family  are  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  some  blind  persons’  learning  to  travel, 
such  as  guilt  about  their  feelings  of  hostility 
and  rejection  concerning  the  blind  person, 
anxiety  about  being  criticized  for  allowing  the 
blind  person  to  take  the  seeming  risks  in 
traveling,  and  fear  of  being  blamed  in  case  the 
blind  person  should  sustain  injury.  These  feel¬ 
ings  of  guilt,  anxiety  and  fear  can  reveal  them¬ 
selves  either  as  over-protectiveness  or  a 
complete  denial  of  responsibility. 

In  learning  to  travel,  as  in  every  other  phase 
of  adjustment  to  his  life  situation,  all  the  blind 
person’s  past  experiences,  and  current  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  come  into  focus,  as  Miss 
Miller  indicated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Weiss 
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N.  1.  B.  NEWS 


j  SELLING:  From  reports  coming  into  the 
I  N.I.B.  office,  business  has  slowed  up  all  over 
I  the  country  and  many  workshops  are  having 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  products.  For 
the  past  five  years,  the  N.I.B.  has  tried  to 
I  impress  upon  the  workshops  the  importance 
of  hiring  salesmen  because  that  is  the  only 
i  way  they  are  going  to  sell  their  products.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  work- 
I  shops  that  do  not  have  a  sales  force  of  any 
kind.  The  following  is  part  of  an  interesting 
i  letter  received  from  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  New  Orleans: 

“There  are  about  1600  retail  grocery  and 
hardware  stores  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  two  salesmen 
working  this  trade.  Including  the  chain  stores 
I  located  in  New  Orleans,  we  have  determined 
I  that  each  store  sells  an  average  of  one  broom 
t  per  day.  Therefore,  there  is  a  potential  market 
I  of  1600  brooms  per  day  in  New  Orleans.  If 
I  we  are  able  to  have  our  brooms  carried  in  at 
least  half,  or  800,  of  these  retail  outlets  we 
I  should  sell  at  least  800  brooms  per  day. 

!  We  have  marked  up  our  prices  to  arrive  at 
a  resale  price  range  which  will  not  conflict 
I  with  the  j  obbers  who  are  handling  our  brooms. 

I  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  wise  step  for 
any  workshop  to  take.  I  feel  sure  that  they 
will  find  such  a  policy  will  be  very  successful. 

iWe  pay  our  salesmen  on  a  straight  commission 
basis  and,  therefore,  avoid  any  fixed  salary 
expense.” 

I 

GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS:  This  is  to 
j  remind  you  of  the  time  Mr.  LeFevre  spent  at 
our  Chicago  meeting  in  impressing  upon  the 
v/orkshops  the  importance  of  making  prompt 
delivery  of  all  government  orders.  Apparently, 
it  did  not  make  much  of  an  impression  on  a 


number  of  the  shops  because  half  a  dozen 
letters  have  been  received,  from  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  with  all  sorts  of  excuses  from 
moving  to  a  shortage  of  personnel,  as  to  why 
orders  were  not  delivered. 

Today,  we  need  business!  In  fact,  we  are 
fighting  to  get  it  and  it  has  just  reached  the 
point  where  I  cannot  continue  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  making  excuses.  If  you  are  not  in 
a  position  to  handle  promptly,  all  the  articles 
for  which  you  have  qualified,  please  discon¬ 
tinue  taking  government  orders  and  advise  this 
office  accordingly;  because  there  are  a  number 
of  shops  that  can  make  prompt  delivery  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  orders. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


PROCEEDINGS  AVAILABLE 

“Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers — October  8  to  ii,  1946”  are 
now  available.  They  may  be  ordered  from 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  care 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  W.  i6th  St.,  New  York  ii,  N.  y.  Price, 
$2.00. 

The  following  papers  are  included:  “The 
Background  of  Blindness”  by  John  N.  Evans, 
M.  D.,  “Home  Teaching  Service  of  the  Light¬ 
house”  by  Emily  Jessen,  “The  Place  of  the 
Home  Teacher  in  the  Work  for  the  Blind”  by 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  “Sight  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Classification  of  Blindness”  by  Alice 
O.  Booth,  “Public  Law  113  and  the  Home 
Teacher”  by  Michael  J.  Shortley,  “The  Home 
Teacher  and  the  Deaf-Blind”  by  Dorothy 
Bryan,  “What  the  New  National  Service  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  Means  to  Me”  by  Helen 
Keller,  “The  Passing  Scene”  by  Stetson  K. 
Ryan  and  “A  Tribute  to  Mary  E.  French.” 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

T he  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  jrom  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Modem  Management,  published  by  the  the  workman  knows  that  his  injury  will  be 


Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management, 
contains  in  its  January,  1947  issue,  a  study 
called  “Sightless  Workers  in  Industry,”  by 
Kathleen  M.  Jones  and  Freda  Polansky.  In  a 
foreword  to  this  article.  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gil- 
breth  states  that  “Many  jobs  in  the  average 
industrial  plant  can  be  performed  by  a  blind 
person  just  as  efficiently  as  by  a  man  or  woman 
with  normal  sight.”  The  paper  is  a  summary 
of  a  six  months’  study,  during  which  time 
factories  employing  blind  persons  were  in¬ 
spected  and  interviews  were  held  with  leaders 
of  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Alone  in  the  Midst,  by  Frieda  LePla,  is  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League  in  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  author  is  a  deaf-blind  woman  who 
has  already  had  several  articles  published  on 
the  subject  of  the  deaf-blind.  She  states  that 
she  hopes  her  short  sketches  may  help  her 
“sighted-hearing  fellow-humans  of  all  ages”  to 
understand  the  many  ways  in  which  they  can 
be  neighborly  to  a  deaf-blind  member  of  their 
district. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service,  has 
issued  a  small  pamphlet  called  The  Eyes  of 
Industry,  by  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Jones.  The  author 
states  that  “the  eyes  of  industry  today  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  scientific  examination  of 
their  vision,  to  the  proper  placing  of  workmen 
in  tasks  suited  to  their  visual  capacities,  to 
the  better  illumination  of  factories  and  the 
protection  against  glare,  to  the  wearing  of 
safety  goggles  and  the  installation  of  various 
devices  to  protect  the  eyes  from  flying  par¬ 
ticles.  And  if  and  when  those  eyes  are  injured. 


properly  cared  for  and  that  he  will  be  legally 
compensated  should  those  valuable  eyes  re¬ 
ceive  a  permanent  loss  of  sight.” 

The  Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  published  a  new  edition  of  their  study, 
Characteristics  of  State  Plans,  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children.  The  data  given  are  as  of  April  i,  1946. 

Helga  Lende 

CONFERENCE  ON  MENTAL 
HYGIENE  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

The  School  of  Education,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  George  Davis  Bivin  Foun¬ 
dation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  sponsoring  on 
May  2  and  3,  1947,  the  first  annual  conference 
on  Mental  Hygiene  and  Problems  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  will  be  “The  Handicapped  Child  b 
a  Normal  World.” 

BRAILLE  IN  ENGLAND 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blmd  b 
London,  in  its  report  for  the  year  1945-6,  is 
able  to  report  that  in  spite  of  this  shortage  the 
blind  have  never  been  without  a  fair  amotmt 
of  new  reading  matter.  During  the  year  of 
the  report  the  Institute’s  output  of  Braille 
alone  was  30,681  volumes,  8,283  pamphlets, 
323,740  newspapers  and  109,942  magazbes. 
In  addition,  the  students’  library  received  720 
new  manuscript  volumes  and  the  blmd  musi- 
ebn  was  provided  with  797  volumes  of  Braille 
music  and  2,367  pieces  of  sheet  music. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


THE  BLIND,  by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  LL.D. 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  is  available  in  quantity  rates 
for  10  cents,  from  the  Foundation,  15  West 
i6th  St.,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y.  Revised  to 
January,  1947,  this  booklet  is  a  summary  and 
review  of  the  blind  and  their  needs,  together 
with  legislative  and  other  provisions  to  meet 
those  needs. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
SUMMER  SESSION  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Committee  on  Child  Development  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  offering  three  courses  especially  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  next  summer.  These  are:  “Special 
Techniques  and  Appliances  Used  in  Teaching 
the  Blind”,  “Methods  and  Materials  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools”  and  a  Seminar  in  “Advanced 
Problems  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind”. 
They  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Foundation,  assisted 
b  the  first  course  by  Miss  Jennette  Maris, 
teacher  of  braille  in  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Other  courses  to  be  offered  which  would  be 
helpful  to  special  teachers  include:  “Nature  of 
the  Exceptional  Child”,  “Education  of  the 
Partblly  Seeing  Child”,  “Education  of  the 
Mentally  Handicapped”  and  “Correction  of 
Speech  Disorders”.  All  of  the  courses  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit,  and 
all  except  the  Seminar  are  open  to  qualified 
undergraduates. 

Registration  is  on  June  20  and  21,  and  the 


eight-week  session  extends  from  June  23  to 
August  15.  Preliminary  arrangements  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  because  a  greatly 
increased  enrollment  is  seriously  overtaxing 
lodging  facilities.  Communications  in  regard 
to  courses  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Potts;  those 
in  regard  to  lodging  to  the  Director  of  Resi¬ 
dence  Halls,  Chadbourne  Hall,  Madison  6; 
and  those  in  regard  to  other  matters  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kai  Jensen,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Child  Development,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wisconsin. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
SPECIAL  CURRICULUM  FOR 
TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
BLIND 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  again  offer 
in  its  Summer  Session  program  a  special  train¬ 
ing  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  This 
highly  individualized  work  will  be  conducted 
by  a  special  staff  in  an  intensive  four  weeks 
session,  beginning  July  28th.  The  following 
courses  will  be  offered: 

Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene,  Ed.i44Bb, 
2  quarter  credits. 

Purman  Dorman,  M.D. 

The  structure,  function  and  hygiene  of 
the  eye  will  be  dbcussed,  followed  by 
a  study  of  refractive  errors,  common 
eye  diseases,  and  causes  of  blindness. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind,  Ed.i44Ab, 
4  quarter  credits. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 
Programs,  principles,  and  methods  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  are  pre¬ 
sented,  based  on  a  consideration  of  their 
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needs  and  of  the  psychological  effects 
of  blindness. 

Problems  of  Blindness,  Ed.  138b,  2  quarter 
credits. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 

A  discussion  of  current  problems  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  of  methods  which  are 
being  used  to  solve  these  problems. 

Fundamentals  of  Braille,  Ed.  139b,  2  quarter 
credits. 

George  Bailey,  B.M. 

The  history  and  development  of  braille 
is  presented  and  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  provided  in  braille  grade  i.  The 
principles  of  Standard  English  Braille 
grade  2  are  introduced. 

In  addition  to  this  special  program,  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  from  the  general  program 
of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  taken  as  elec¬ 
tives.  Information  can  be  obtained  either  from 
Dr.  Francis  Powers,  Dean,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle  5, 
Wash.,  or  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Educational  Research,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation  at  3  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  -  4th,  at  which  time  nine 
trustees  will  be  elected  and  other  necessary 
business  transacted. 

FRENCH  RADIO  FACILITIES  FOR 
BLIND  COMPOSERS— M.  Jacques  Mamy, 
a  solo  pianist  employed  by  the  French  Radio, 
has  recently  said  that  he  is  at  the  disposal  of 
blind  composers  to  interpret  their  works  at 
the  microphone.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
send  him  the  manuscripts  of  their  composi¬ 
tions  at  II,  Rue  de  I’Hotel  de  Ville,  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine  (Seine). 


HORACE  H.  RACKHAM  SCHOOL  OF 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
The  Summer  Session  program  of  the  Horace 
H.  Rackham  School  of  Special  Education  at 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  offers  opportunities  for  professional 
training  to  teachers  of  all  types  of  handicapped 
children.  The  1947  Summer  Session  (June  23rd 
to  August  I  St)  includes  the  following  course 
in  the  area  of  the  education  of  blind  children: 

Education  of  the  Blind,  Ed.363, 2  credits, 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.  This  course 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  field  of  education  of  the 
blind.  The  development  of  educational 
facilities  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  present  status  will  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  psychological 
aspects  of  blindness  and  their  educa¬ 
tional  implications. 

A  great  variety  of  other  courses  in  special 
education,  including  Methods  of  Teaching 
Slow  Learning  Children,  Mental  Hygiene, 
Speech  Correction,  etc.,  will  be  offered.  For 
information,  write  to  Dr.  Francis  E.  Lord, 
Director  of  Special  Education,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  REHABILITATION 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped — A  Bib¬ 
liography — ig40-46  is  now  ready  to  go  to  press. 
Prepared  by  Mary  Riviere  and  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Rehabilitation,  pre- 
publication  orders  will  be  filled  at  a  price  of 
$4.50,  the  price  originally  announced.  Due  to 
the  increased  scale  of  the  book  since  it  was 
planned,  after  publication  the  price  will  be 
$10.00. 

Including  about  5,000  titles,  the  book 
attempts  to  indicate  about  most  of  the  titles 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  content,  making 
available  some  part  of  the  experience  of  each 
professional  group  to  other  professions. 

Orders  may  be  placed  with  the  National 
Council  on  Rehabilitation,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


SIGNATURE  PLATES.  Rcqucsts  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  information  about  signature  guides. 
These  are  thin  stencils  by  means  of  which  those 
not  too  expert  at  signing  their  own  names  may 
trace  out  their  signatures,  either  with  indel¬ 
ible  pencils  or  with  ball  point  pens.  Prices 
depend  entirely  on  how  complicated  the  sig¬ 
natures  are,  and  in  what  quantities  the  plates 
are  ordered.  Thus,  a  single  stencil  might  cost 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  while  three  would 
CQSt  perhaps  half  as  much  each.  Some  banks 
accept  signatures  made  in  this  way  on  checks. 

Rubber  stamp  signatures  may  also  be  or¬ 
dered  through  the  Technical  Research  De¬ 
partment.  These  usually  cost  on  the  order  of 
I3.50,  and  are  not  acceptable  on  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  They  are  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
original  signature.  The  desired  signature  should 
be  submitted  with  inquiries  about  either  of 
the  foregoing  devices.  For  the  former,  the 
signature  should  be  as  uncomplicated  by 
flourishes  as  possible,  since  the  price  depends 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  handwriting  to  be 
reproduced. 

Many  correspondents  are  making  use  of 
return  address  labels  which  come  in  little  book¬ 
lets  and  may  be  torn  off  and  attached  by  means 
of  the  adhesive  on  the  back  of  the  sheets.  A 
printer  has  been  approached,  and  full  details 
may  be  had  on  application. 

E-z-LiFT  JAR  OPENERS.  A  new  tcx)l  to  appear 
in  the  five  and  dime  stores,  and  in  some  cigar 
stores,  is  designed  to  simplify  the  opening  of 
those  jars  where  the  instructions  read  “Insert 
knife  under  lid. .  and. . and  promises  to  make 
life  just  a  little  easier  for  the  housewife.  It  is 
like  a  pair  of  pliers  in  reverse.  When  the 
handles  are  squeezed  the  jaws,  which  are  first 


inserted  under  the  lid,  come  apart,  prying 
the  lid  off  the  jar.  The  lids  are  said  not  to  be 
bent  with  this  method  of  opening,  so  that  they 
can  be  pressed  back  in  place  again.  One  of  the 
handles  has  been  shaped  to  enable  the  operator 
also  to  open  bottles.  An  additional  use  is  the 
opening  of  paint  cans,  and  other  packages  with 
similar  lids.  The  price,  postpaid,  is  25^,  which 
is,  incidentally  the  same  price  that  would  be 
paid  in  local  stores. 

DIET  SCALES.  A  limited  supply  of  diet  scales 
for  diabetics  has  been  secured  from  Detecto- 
Scale  Corporation.  These  are  the  household 
type  of  platform  scale,  with  the  dial  marked 
in  grams  (total  capacity  500  grams).  The  dial 
may  be  moved  by  means  of  a  knob,  to  take 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  container.  Braille 
dots  are  pressed  into  the  scale  at  ten  gram  in¬ 
tervals,  with  double  dots  at  each  fifty  grams. 
Finished  in  white  enamel  with  chromium 
plated  platform.  Dimension  6H  inches  by 
SH  inches  in  height.  Pan  diameter  is  5H 
inches.  Price,  postpaid,  $7.50 

TOYS  FOR  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILDREN.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  First  National  Conference 
on  the  Preschool  Blind  Child,  the  Technical 
Research  Department  was  asked  to  assemble 
a  representative  cross  section  of  suitable  toys. 
It  is  planned  to  keep  these  on  permanent 
display  at  the  Department’s  headquarters,  at 
15  West  16  Street,  in  New  York.  This  col¬ 
lection  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  should 
prove  suggestive  to  visitors.  While  toy  prices, 
by  and  large,  are  rather  high  these  days,  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  cheaper  devices, 
as  well  as  to  the  important  odds  and  ends 
about  the  house,  a  child’s  best  playthings. 
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RECORDING  AND  DICTATING  MACHINES.  SoiDUch 
interest  was  aroused  by  our  previous  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  recording  turntable,  with  cutting 
head  and  playback,  and  so  many  inquiries 
came  in  about  dictation  equipment  in  general, 
that  a  short  discussion  of  recording  methods 
seems  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  readers  of 
this  column. 

In  the  first  place,  the  equipment  offered  for 
sale  by  this  department  would  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory  for  dictation  purposes.  On  this  device, 
the  grooves  are  “cut”;  that  is,  a  thread  is 
actually  cut  from  the  plastic  coating  on  the 
recording  blank.  For  dictation  purposes  this 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient.  Disc  dicta¬ 
tion  machines  “emboss”  the  blanks;  that  is, 
a  kind  of  furrow  is  pressed  into  the  record  by 
the  recording  stylus.  In  the  former  case,  the 
stylus  is  actually  a  V-pointed  chisel,  while  in 
dictation  machines,  it  is  spherical- tipped. 

Dictation  machines  may  also  employ  wire  or 
metallized  tape  (other  tape  machines  “emboss” 
strips  of  film,  but  these  are  omitted  from  this 
discussion  in  view  of  their  present  higher 
prices).  The  status  of  the  wire  recording 
machines  is  not  yet  stabilized,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  considerable  reduction 
in  prices  at  some  future  date.  One  model 
(sold,  as  is  the  recording  apparatus  formerly 
announced  here,  without  amplifier,  speaker, 
or  switching  devices)  is  now  priced  at  under  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  is  equipped  to  play  discs 
as  well  as  wire.  Others  at  similarly  low  prices 
are  hinted  at  by  several  manufacturers. 

The  “Sound  Mirror”  is  already  on  the 
market  at  a  price  of  $229.00,  complete.  This 
employs  metallized  paper  tape  which  otherwise 
has  all  the  features  (and  drawbacks)  of  wire. 
It  can  be  erased,  as  new  material  is  recorded. 
Like  wire,  it  must  be  rewound  before  it  can 
be  played  back.  This  may  be  a  nuisance  for 
some  purposes.  Like  wire,  it  presents  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  locating  specific  passages.  Like  wire, 
the  cost  of  the  tape  is  high — so  high  as  to 
make  it  prohibitive  for  permanent  reference, 
except  in  certain  special  applications.  The 


“Sound  Mirror”  resembles  a  standard  table 
model  of  phonograph.  The  model  examined 
was  walnut  finish,  and  quite  attractive.  Oper¬ 
ation  seemed  quite  simple. 

Of  the  disc  type  of  dictation  machines,  only 
two  have  been  encountered  recently  on  the 
commercial  market — the  Audograph  and  the 
Soundscriber.  The  Soundscriber  employsseven 
inch  plastic  discs,  not  much  thicker  than  paper, 
and  records  fifteen  minutes  on  each  side.  It 
records  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  Talking 
Books,  and  Soundscriber  recordings  might  be 
playable  on  Talking  Book  machines  if  special 
pickups  could  be  installed.  This  possibility  is 
currently  under  study,  in  the  hope  that  a 
partial  solution  to  the  text  and  technical 
book  problems  might  be  worked  out.  Record¬ 
ing  costs  are  about  twenty-one  cents  an  hour. 
The  discs  take  braille  quite  well  and  may  be 
filed  for  future  reference. 

The  Audograph,  by  using  the  principle 
known  as  constant  linear  speed  (in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  constant  angular  velocity)  can 
cram  about  twice  as  much  time  on  one  side 
of  an  eight-inch  plastic  disc.  This  may  seem 
hard  to  grasp,  but  is  really  quite  simple.  The 
speed  on  a  Talking  Book,  for  example,  is  the 
same  all  the  time — 33/-^  revolutions  a  min¬ 
ute.  This  means  that,  in  about  two  seconds, 
the  turntable  makes  a  complete  revolution. 
Therefore,  at  the  outside  of  the  record,  about 
eighteen  inches  of  record  groove  pass  under 
the  needle  every  second;  but  at  the  inside, 
only  about  six  inches  are  played  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  If  we  are  content  with  the 
quality  at  the  inside,  then  we  could,  if  we 
changed  the  speed  of  the  turntable  (during 
recording  as  well  as  playing  back)  get  three 
times  as  much  playingtime  at  the  outside  as 
we  now  do.  That  is  essentially  what  Audo¬ 
graph  does.  The  turntable  speed  is  very  slow 
at  the  outside,  and  gradually  speeds  up  as  the 
playing  goes  on.  Thus,  at  some  sacrifice  of 
quality,  more  time  is  secured  on  a  record. 
This  brings  the  recording  costs  down  to  less 
than  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 
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Both  Soundscriber  and  Audograph  cost 
from  less  than  three  hundred  to  around  five 
hundred  dollars,  depending  on  how  much 
equipment  is  required  in  the  way  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  equipment  (for  the  stenographer).  Both 
are  portable,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  com¬ 
pact.  They  are  available  in  a  variety  of  models, 
and  with  a  variety  of  associated  equipment. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  announce  that 
plans  have  been  under  discussion  to  make  one 
type  of  equipment  available  exclusively  to  the 
blind  under  very  special  terms.  As  soon  as 
anything  definite  is  established,  announce¬ 
ments  will  appear  in  this  column. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  include  another 
device  known  as  the  Mail-O-Voice.  This  sells 
for  around  $50.00,  and  uses  the  magnetic 
principle,  with  paper  discs  coated  with 
magnetic  material.  Three  and  a  half  minutes 
may  be  recorded  on  a  disc,  which  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  most  dictation  purposes.  Discs 
can  only  be  played  back  on  the  same  or  similar 
equipment. 

RECORDING  BLANKS.  The  Technical  Research 
Department  is  pleased  to  announce  recording 
blanks  for  instantaneous  purposes  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices;  in  the  quantities  specified: 
Paper  base  disc — single 
side — 8"  box  of  10  pofi  postpaid 

Paper  base  disc — single 
side — 10'' 'box  of  10  $1.15  postpaid 


Presto  orange  seal  disc, 
aluminum  base — double 
side — 8^'  box  of  10 
10"  box  of  10 
Presto  Monogram  discs, 
composite  base — double 
side — 8"  box  of  50 
10"  box  of  50 
Sapphire  cutting  needles 
Stellite  cutting  needles 
Steel  cutting  needles, 
package  of  3 


3.80  postpaid 
5.30  postpaid 


12.50  postpaid 

17.50  postpaid 

3-75 

1.25 

.70 


Lafayette  Radio  has  just  issued  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  which  lists  under  Code  Word  Flora  an 
eight  watt  amplifier,  with  microphone,  ampli¬ 
fier,  speaker,  and  speaker  baffle  for  $44.60, 
plus  postage  on  27  lbs.  Plugs  and  switches 
would  still  be  required  to  make  a  complete 
recording  outfit  using  the  G.I.  Recording 
Assembly  previously  announced.  Other  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  at  higher  prices. 


PRICE  CHANGES.  It  is  especially  pleasant  in 
these  times  to  be  able  to  announce  price  re¬ 
ductions.  The  Speed  Soldering  Iron  is  now 
$10.75  instead  of  the  former  $12.50.  The  Rey¬ 
nolds  Rocket  Pens  will,  as  soon  as  new  supplies 
.arrive,  sell  for  $1.00  instead  of  the  former 
$2.60.  The  Automatic  Center  Punch,  however, 
is  now  $1.40,  instead  of  the  former  $1.25. 


APPOINTMENTS 


At  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  the 
following  appointments  have  been  announced 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Dowling,  President  of  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind:  Mr. 
Carl  Monroe,  a  member  of  the  faculty  for 
many  years,  has  been  made  principal.  Mr. 
John  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the  school  has  been 


made  coach  and  supervisor  of  the  large  boys, 
and  his  wife,  also  a  graduate  of  the  school,  acts 
as  their  housemother.  Mr.  Ben  Ellis,  also  a 
graduate,  has  been  made  supervisor  of  middle- 
sized  boys.  Miss  June  Rice  Woodward,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  leave  of  absence  during  which  she 
took  her  M.A.  degree,  has  returned. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


products  made  by  the  blind  exceeding  one  millia 
dollars,  and  with  blind  clients  receiving  $402,911.14: 
in  earnings  and  cash  benefits  through  the  services  of 
the  Home. 

Chicago,  Illinois — The  Chicago  Lighthouse  foi 
the  Blind  is  opening  a  branch  worshop  which  wi$ 
give  employment  to  an  additional  too  to  150  blini 
people,  it  has  been  announced  by  Alfred  L.  Sevcf 
son.  Executive  Director.  The  branch  shop  is  locatB 
at  517  So.  Jefferson  Street.  Products  assembled  a| 
the  Lighthouse  include  parts  for  dial  telephone 
toys,  cosmetic  supplies,  automobile  accessories  an( 
other  products  for  commercial  firms.  The  Lighn 
house  has  a  small  basket  shop.  * 

Glens  Falls  Association  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  Mn 
George  S.  Jamison  has  been  made  president  of  the 
association  for  this  year. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Bund,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  trf  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  on  February  25th, 
Mr.  Louis  Charles  Wills,  Brooklyn  lawyer,  was  re¬ 
elected  for  the  fifth  consecutive  term  as  President 
of  that  organization.  The  Board,  in  electing  Mr. 
Wills,  offered  him  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  the  home. 

Also  elected  were  Mr.  Leon  W.  Bentley,  First 
Vice-President;  Mr.  H.  Walter  Gilbert,  Second 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Robert  L.  Harding,  Secretary; 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Conover,  Treasurer.  Re-elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Class  of  1950  were:  Mr.  David 
L.  Tilly;  Hon.  Michael  F.  Walsh;  Mr.  Constant  A. 
Benoit;  Mr.  Albert  C.  Klingman;  Rev.  William  J. 
Walsh;  and  Louis  C.  Wills. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  showed  1946  to  be  the  outstanding  peace¬ 
time  year  in  the  Home’s  history  with  the  sale  of 
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